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THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIBERTY 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Governor of Massachusetts 


N OUR PURSUIT of prosperity we have forgotten and neglected its foundations. I am 
| directing attention to the comparative position of the great mass of teachers and clergymen. 
They are not properly appreciated or properly paid. The early days of our American 
nation were days of reverence and of applied reverence. Teaching was to a considerable ex- 
tent in the hands of the clergy. Institutions of learning were presided over by clergymen. 
The teacher-preacher spoke with the voice of authority, was treated with deference, and held 
a high place in the community. The rewards of his services were comparatively large. He 
was a leader of the people. From him came the inspiration of liberty. It was in the meeting- 
houses that the Revolution was framed. This dual character little exists now, but the principle 
is the same. Teaching is the same high calling, but how lacking now in comparative appre- 
ciation. The compensation of many teachers and clergymen is far less than the pay of un- 
_ skilled labor. We fail to appreciate those who guard the minds of our youth or those who 
preside over our congregations. We have lost our reverence for the proféssion of teaching 
and bestowed it upon the profession of acquiring. 

This will have such a reaction as might be expected. Some of the clergy, seeing their own 
rewards are disproportionate, will draw the conclusion that the whole distribution of wealth 
is unsound; and turn to a belief in and an advocacy of some kind of socialistic state. Some 
of our teachers out of like discontent will listen too willingly to revolutionary doctrines which 
have not originated in meeting-houses, but are the importations of those who would destroy 
all that our civilization holds dear. Unless these conditions are changed, these professions 
will not attract to their services young men of the same comparative quality of ability and 
character that in the past they commanded. So far the great majority of clergymen and 
teachers have been faithful though neglected; but a state which neglects or refuses to support 
any class will soon find that such class neglects and refuses to support it. The remedy lies in 
part with, private charity, in part with government action,—but it lies wholly with public 
opinion. Private charity must worthily support its clergymen and the faculty and instructors 
of our higher institutions of learning; and the government must adequately reward the teachers 

in its schools. In the great bound forward which has been taken in a material way, these 
_two noble professions, the pillars of liberty and equality, have been neglected and left behind. 
They must be re-established. They must be restored to the place of reverence they formerly 


held. © 
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Saluting the Dead 


T THE GREAT Peace and Victory celebra- 
tions last Saturday in London and on Bas- 
tille Day in Paris the most impressive oc- 
currence of each day was the reverent salu- 

tation of the dead heroes by the living heroes at 
the symbolic cenotaph conspicuously placed upon 
the line of march. If that silent salute by all the 
Allied leaders was anything more than a mark of 
mere ceremonious respect, it meant a pledge to the 
dead that their heroism will not have been fruitless. 
It was a reversal of morituri salutamus, for now it 
is: “We who are about to live salute you, the dead, 
for having made our new living possible. We shall 
keep faith. ” But what is the faith? For what did 
they die? The understanding of our American 
boys, at least, was this,—we enter this conflict be- 
cause it is a war to end war. Alfred Noyes voiced 
the better British sentiment when he said, “We 

fight but to achieve at last a great reunion with 
our foe.” The recent great Oxford pageant was 
dedicated “to the valiant living and the noble dead 
who fought to bring about the peace of the world.” 
And the ; almost unanimous feeling of the returned 
soldiers of all countries is, “We “hope this is the 
last war, that our sons will never have to go 
through the horrors of the battlefield.””, Armed con- 
flict has become such a horrible hellish thing that 
it must never again be resorted to. If there ig 
another war it may mean the extermination of the 
human race from the planet. If we keep faith, then, 
with our young men, with the dead who gave their 
all, and the living who have suffered and endured, 
there must be an end of wars. 


terrible machines of destruction. 
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If We Break Faith © 


EFORE THE ECHOES of the mighty guns 
have ceased, we hear vindictive old men plot- 
ting again. On the very day when Britain was cele- 


_ brating peace and pledging to keep faith with the 


dead, General Foch, we are told, was urging Eng- 
land to prepare for the next war and suggesting 


that mountains of munitions be made and stored, 


and that inventors be trained to. prepare still more 
A British diri- 
gible war-balloon is announced, far exceeding in 
size all its predecessors, which will carry a fleet 


of fighting aéroplanes for its own defence in the 
“next war. 


And a group of old men in our own Sen- 
ate, crazed by the taste of militarism and blinded 
by provincial prejudice, is opposing the League of 
Nations, which, since it is based on friendliness and 


helpfulness, is the only hope of the world and its 


sole guarantee against future wars. Are we going 
to keep faith with our young men, or not? Can we 


not hear them saying even now, “If ye break faith — 


with us who die, we shall not sleep, though poppies 
grow in Flanders’ fields.” 


Europe Must Go Dry 


HE TIME HAS COME for Britain and France 

to take radical measures for the suppression of 
alcoholism. If what all good men long for comes to 
pass and the League of Nations becomes an actual 
working force in the world, any nation’s welfare 
will be a matter of concern to all the others. Just 
as the dry States of our American Union found the 


wet States a menace to their civilization and a- 


brake upon their progress, and insisted upon a 
bone-dry nation, just so America must call insist- 
ently to the attention of her allies that their addic- 
tion to strong drink menaces the safety of the 
League. Every nation must now produce to the 
limit if we are to avoid a world crisis, if, indeed, we 


are to weather the economic crisis of the present ~ 


day. The consumption of alcohol reduces produc- 


tion at least ten per cent., at a conservative esti- ° 


mate. That nation which permits intemperance is 
a slacker in the fight against the present world- 
wide wave of laziness. A merchant just returned 


from Liverpool said, “Unless these European coun- — 


tries clean their streets of vice and prohibit the 


‘liquor traffic, the United States will, in twenty- 


five years, be so far ahead of them in prosperity and 


industrial efficiency that they will go.down in red. 


ruin.” We are confident that the good sense of the 
new leaders of Europe will attend to the social 
cleansing of the nations which is so necessary to 


their own welfare and the progress of the world. _ 


- Intemperate Prohibitionists 


N OLD JAPANESDE saying has it, cPirst the: 


man takes a drink, then the drink taliex a drink, 
then the drink takes the man.” 
of any enthusiasm, even the anti-liquor movement. 
First the man takes to prohibition. 
period of the lonesome reformer. 


It is equally true ‘ "= 


That is the j 
Once let the 
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movement get started, however, and it grows like a 
snowball from its own weight and momentum. 
That is the second stage, when prohibition takes to 
prohibition. We have now on exhibition in Wash- 
ington the third act of the drama of enthusiasm. 
Prohibition has taken certain men. They are pos- 
sessed of it and exhibit alarming symptoms. It is 
a great and laudable achievement that this country 
has gone dry, but certain leaders of the movement, 
by insisting upon unnecessarily strict means of en- 
forcement, have overdone the thing. The shutting- 
off of debate, the autocratic insistence upon the 
strictest possible constructions of provisions in the 
amendment, and other similar actions have well 
earned for the extremists the title which some one 
recently suggested, the “Prohibiki.” 


Permanent Conversions 


HE CONVERSION of the Nation to prohibi- 

tion much resembles the salvation of the in- 
dividual. The sudden catastrophic conversion of 
aman is areal catastrophe. The person frequently 
backslides and the latter end of that man is worse 
than the first. To be permanent, most truthful 
evangelists admit, the conversion should be pre- 
ceded and followed by careful training and Chris- 
tian education. The most likely converts are those 
whose “confession of Christ” is both anticipated 
and succeeded by Christian nurture. The United 
States has recently experienced religion, and the 
evidence of the new life has been a rather sudden 
Signing of the pledge. We are reminded that a 
long educational campaign preceded, and that the 
national reform was not as sudden as it seemed to 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. But we are con- 
vinced that the chances of a national backsliding 
will be diminished if the education of Americans 
as to the real danger of alcoholism is continued for 
some time to come. 


Baltimore is First Again 


BS ORS AT THE SEVERAL conventions in 
Baltimore this fall may enter the city with 
minds full of its historic past and looking for the 
monuments of former greatness, but when they re- 
turn they will be talking of Baltimore’s future. 
Everywhere in the city are evidences of the forward 
look. Less than two months ago the city entered 
on a three-year campaign of vigorous industrial de- 
velopment, and results are already apparent. Other 
communities may be waiting for lower building 
costs before starting new projects, but Baltimore is 
taking the lead in the new era. One remembers 
that she was first in America to build clipper-ships, 
first to make illuminating-gas, first to construct tel- 


-egraph lines, and first to build a trunk-line rail- 


road. Now she is the first 10 launch a really scien- 
tific plan for the development of industry. During 
the month of June, eighteen old companies ar- 


ranged for expansion and fourteen new industries 
__were started. Twenty-one million dollars of capi- 
_ tal issues were involved, mostly secured in the city 
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itself. Baltimore is drawing aside the curtains of 
war-gloom and letting in the light of the new day. 


An Irresponsible Labor Union 


HE MOST DISCOURAGING of recent strikes 

is the one of the Boston Carmen’s Union. It 
is bad enough for a million people to be put to 
great inconvenience and danger. It is worse for 
either party to a labor dispute to refuse or to dic- 
tate arbitration measures. The worst feature, how- 
ever, is the fact that the Carmen’s Union has 
broken its pledged word and is not at all concerned 
thereby. By referendum ballot the men solemnly 
agreed to submit matters to the War Labor Board 
and agree to its decisions. The decision could not 
be made immediately, and the men very pettishly 
and impatiently went out on strike, although they 
knew that the War Labor Board’s delayed decision 
would retroact. The treating of any agreement as 
a “scrap of paper” is just as culpable in a labor war 
as it is in a war of arms. If democracy is as ir- 
responsible as autocracy, wherein lies its virtue? 
Has the public no mandatory power in such mat- 
ters? When the ex-Kaiser is tried, it might be 
well to have a concurrent trial in Boston and de- 
termine the punishment of the men responsible for 
this distinct violation of the pledged word. When 
labor becomes autocratic and irresponsible, democ- 
racy blunts its own bayonet. 


' Liberals and Unitarians 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

specifically excludes Unitarians from member- 
Ship in that organization. From its point of view 
this must seem to be an important measure. The 
Unitarians are a small body and the voting power 
of their representation could not endanger the de- 
termination of any official policy. As the Council 
sees the matter, rather a big principle must be in- 
volved. And it is a big principle that is at stake. 
Unitarians, and all liberals, ought to see this as 
clearly as do the advocates of the restriction. The 
question whether the Council has the right as well 
as the power to keep out Unitarians is one in which 
all liberals are vitally interested. There is within 
the ranks of orthodoxy a growing body of senti- 
ment and belief so like Unitarianism that the casual 
eye does not easily detect the difference ; and ortho- 
doxy does not like this any better than it likes 
the stamp of thought on which it has fixed the 
brand of heresy. If it can make this latter suf- 
ficiently disreputable so that its path to life and 
power is effectually blocked, is it going to stop 
there? Liberals generally ought to realize that 
this is their fight and that the sooner they get into 
it the better. A certain measure of self-respect 
hampers Unitarians. They have been kicked out 
of the front door of some ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions and, being in no wise conscious of deserving 
such treatment, they do not like to ply the knocker 
very vigorously in an endeavor to get back. But 
there are others inside who would do well to see 
to it that Unitarians do get back. Otherwise their 
turn for ejectment will pretty surely come. 


» 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE ATTITUDE of the dominant party in Con- 
| gress toward the treaty of peace, with especial 
reference to the covenant of the League of 
Nations, which is an integral part of that instrument, 
was defined last week by Will H. Hays, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. While the President, 
in a series of private conferences with leading Senators, 
was seeking to find a way toward composing outstand- 
ing differences between tlie Senate and the Administra- 
tion, Mr. Hays issued a statement in which he pointed 
out that vital reservation must be made in the provi- 
sions of the treaty if it is to meet the existing Repub- 
lican conception of effective guarantees of the sovy- 
ereignty of the United States. These reservations, the 
Republican party chief announced, must guarantee the 
Monroe Doctrine beyond the shadow of a doubt; they 
must either eliminate Article X. of the covenant or so 
modify it that Congress shall be morally as well as 
legally free after a specified period to decide when and 
where and to what extent our soldiers shall be em- 
ployed; they must insure our full control of immigra- 
tion, tariff, and all other purely domestic policies; and 
they must provide full right to withdraw from the 
League at any time without hindrance or conditions 
of any kind, upon giving suitable notice. 


Lodge and Norris 
Attack Shantung Agreement 

In the Republican campaign against the treaty on 
the ground that it hands over the destinies of the Far 
‘East to Japan, Senators Lodge and Norris last week 
made the charge in the Senate that the recognition of 
Japanese control over Shantung was accorded by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Russia in 1917, in return 
for pledges of a territorial nature made by Japan to 
each one of those powers. On July 15, the Senate, with- 
out a roll-call, adopted a resolution offered by Mr. 
Lodge, calling upon the State Department to furnish 
information concerning the existence and scope of a 
secret treaty between Japan and Germany, which Sena- 
tor Norris had alleged had been negotiated in 1918, pro- 
viding for the exploitation of China by the two signa- 
tory countries. The existence of such a treaty, nego- 
tiated in 1918, was emphatically denied in Japanese 
diplomatic quarters. 


South African Statesman 
Pleads for Conciliation 

One of the notable events of last week was the pub- 
lication of the farewell message of Gen. Jan Christian 
Smuts, a member of the British peace delegation, who 
at the time of the signature of the treaty took occasion 
to protest against some of its provisions, which he 
characterized as unduly hard on Germany. In his 
public utterance on July 17, General Smuts advocated 
appeasement of and reconciliation with Germany, and 
pleaded for support of “the present moderate Repub- 
lican administration of Germany, which is successfully 
fighting the European battle against anarchy.” Gen- 
eral Smuts argued that it is “a brutal fact” that “Brit- 
ain is a very small island on the face of a continent in 
which 70,000,000 Germans represent a most important 
and formidable national factor. You cannot have a 
stable Europe without a stable and settled Germany. 
You cannot have a stable and settled Britain while 
Europe is weltering in confusion.” The representative 
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of the Union of South Africa urged the frank settle- 
ment of the Irish question on the lines indicated by the 
majority of the Irish people, on the ground that the 
discontent in Ireland “has become a chronic wound 
whose septic effects are spreading to our whole system 
and through its influence in America is beginning to 
poison our most vital foreign relations.” 
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Sir Edward Carson Says 
“Hands Off!” to America 

An outstanding contribution to the discussion on 
Trish affairs is the recent declaration in which Sir 
Edward Carson, the leader of the Ulster camp, ex- 
pressed his resentment of American interference in 
Trish affairs, demanded the cessation of such interfer- 
ence, and pointed out that the Anti-Home Rule party 
in Ireland is still prepared to resist the granting of in- 
dependence to Ireland as a whole by force of arms, if 
need be. Sir Edward’s utterance was made, last week, 
the text of a debate in the House of Commons, which 
by an overwhelming vote declined to institute pro- 
ceedings for sedition against Carson, on the ground 
that the Attorney-General had given it as his opinion 
that his utterance did not furnish grounds for prosecu- 
tion. In many quarters, including governmental cir- 
cles, there was a disposition to regard as indiscreet, 
untimely, and inconvenient the repetition of the men- 
ace of armed resistance from Ulster which caused the 
indefinite postponement of the application in 1914 of 
the Home Rule measure which Parliament had passed, 
and which the Carsonites announced their determina- 
tion to oppose by military force. 


Disorders in France 
and Italy Prevented 

In both France and Italy the great general strike 
scheduled for the beginning of this week, with its at- 
tendant danger of disorders on a national scale, ap- 
peared last Sunday to have been definitely postponed 
if not altogether prevented. In France the labor 
leaders declared the strike off at the last moment, 
on the ground that the Chamber of Deputies had 
sufficiently given expression to the national will by 
its declaration in favor of a demobilization as prompt 
and as complete as possible. In Italy, the govern- 
ment, at the end of last week, announced its intention 
to enforce public order rigidly throughout the kingdom, 
and issued rigid instructions to that effect to all the 
prefects. ; 
Daylight-Saving Law 
Saved by the President 

In the midst of the complicated international prob- 
lems that press upon him for solution, the President 
has found time to interpose his veto upon the repeal 
of the Daylight-Saving Law, for which provision was 
made in the form of a rider to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, as passed by Congress. To this action 
the President had been urged by industrial and mer- 
cantile organizations throughout the country, whose 
membership had found the extension of daylight activi- 
ties by the simple expedient of shifting the hour hand 
on the national clock an economical, a healthful, and 
in every other respect a desirable innovation in the 
life of the people, just as it had been proved to be 
in the other warring countries in the past four or five 
years. That Congress is impressed by the President’s 
rejection of the agricultural bill because of the inclu- 
sion of the objectionable rider, was indicated last 
week by the failure of an attempt to pass the un- 
amended legislation over the veto. : . 


| 
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Re-emigration of Aliens 
an Interesting Phenomenon 

‘The volume of the outgoing flood of aliens to the 
countries of their origin was indicated interestingly 
last week, when in a single day, eight thousand Italians 
sailed in three ships from New York, carrying with 
them about $24,000,000 in cash, representing their 
savings during their stay in this country. The exodus 
is significant in view of the demand which has been 
advanced by organized labor for legislation that shall 
suspend immigration for a period of years, and also 
in view of the opposition to such legislation by some 
large employers, on the ground that it would bring 
about a serious shortage of labor. It is estimated, on 
the basis of the present rate of re-emigration, that 
in the next year many millions of workingmen of 
foreign origin or citizenship, carrying with them many 
more millions of dollars, will return to their home- 
lands. It appears to be a certainty that this drain 
of muscle will deprive the country of an important 
asset in the form of laborers who have been doing the 
heavy work of the country—the work which the native- 
born, or even the first American generation of the 
foreign-born, find uncongenial and undesirable. s. 7. 


Brevities 


When we hear that the next Olympic Games are to 
be held in 1920 in Antwerp, Belgium, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that German athletes have not been 
invited. 


The twelfth annual congress of the Esperantists of 
this continent, held recently in Montreal, decided on an 
attempt to have the international language introduced 
into all schools throughout the civilized world. There 
may also be a suggestion here for Sunday-school 
workers. 


Dr. Charles F. Aked was recently called to Congrega- 
tional churches at Seattle, Wash., and Kansas City, 
Mo. Both fields gave infinite opportunities for service 
and both churches offered a five-figure salary. Dr. 
Aked has chosen to work with the Kansas City people 
and begins in September. 


The suggestion was made by one speaker at the Isles 
of Shoals Summer Meetings that the jobless bar- 
tenders might be valuable parish assistants and could 
give ‘points to some clergymen. The suggestion isn’t 
as funny at it seems, either. It wasn’t liquor alone 
that attracted men to saloons. 


~ The Congregationalist suggests that one solution of 
the “Church closed for the summer” problem is the 
opening of the church every Sunday morning through 
the summer season for a choirless, sermonless service. 
There would be organ music, the singing of familiar 
hymns, and silent prayer. People might learn to come 
to church to worship rather than to listen. 


Various statements have recently appeared assert- 
ing Japan’s lack of democracy, but one is inclined to 
doubt them upon hearing that third-class railway 
coaches in that country are to be made more comfort- 
able and first-class coaches are to be abolished, partly 
because they make for unsocial distinctions. What 
do visiting Japanese think of our “Jim Crow” cars 
and super-comfortable Pullmans ? 
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The Spiritual Ascendant 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAn REGISTER :— 


To-day, most thinking people feel an impelling 
desire to regard the various outcomes of the war as 
favorable to the general welfare of mankind. This is 
why, despite the force in many of the arguments for 
a rejection of the treaty of peace and the Covenant 
of Nations, the heart-desire of the people is for their 
quick ratification. Not in the fact of the immediate 
settling of some very perplexing problems is this 
desire satisfied, but in the growing thought that be- 
hind all of the particular results there lies “an in- 
creasing purpose” lifting the whole dark struggle above 
the plane of the fortuitous and debatable to that of the 
spiritually creative. This is not to idealize war, but 
is to find that which, in a movement uniting men in 
some unparalleled strain and effort, is a moral or 
worthy background. It is a hungering and a thirsting 
after the proof that man is not all gross, not all 
selfish, but that at best he is potentially divine. 

In astrology, the ascendant is the sign of the zodiac 
situated, at any given time, on the eastern horizon. It 
is that which is about to mount the heavens. It is a 
sign of hope, a promise of fulfilment. 

If we seek for some standard of measurement 
whereby we may assess spiritual values and be able 
to interpret such an effort as the carrying on of the 
sheer mechanics of the war as a sign of an underlying 
spiritual dynamic, eventually to crystallize life into 
a unity of spiritual achievement through the higher 
methods of peace, we might find it in such a phrase as 
“the spiritual ascendant.” 

Whatever unfolding spiritual power issues from the 
throbbing vortex of the events and conditions of war is 
not only relatively but absolutely a spiritual ascendant, 
and whatever accomplishment becomes a boon to man- 
kind does so, in these days, because there is present 
the evidence of an underlying purpose essentially spirit- 
ual. It matters not that such purpose be a directly 
conscious one at the time. Generally the immediate 
result of an act may be altogether inadequate to ex- 
plain the spirit that made it possible, and yet the 
latter is the vital thing. 

Take an example from physical science. It was 
announced in unpretentious manner, the other day, 
that an American surgeon in the war service, oper- 
ating on over three hundred cases in a foreign hospital, 
had established the fact that painless operations could 
be performed without interfering with the normal 
functioning of the brain, through the simple dipping 
of the surgeon’s scalpel in pure phenol (carbolic acid), 
acting as a completely effective local anesthetic. 

Does not the vital spiritual fact in this example from 
physical science lie not in its immediate solution of 
one of the major problems of world suffering, but in 
the fact that man is gradually recognizing a realm of 
law possessing undreamed-of possibilities for rendering 
him the master of his physical being, and that he is, 
through his divine nature, unselfishly turning these 
new possibilities to the service of his fellow-men? 
Does not our test show that its absolute value comes 
from the fact that the motivating cause for such dis- 
covery lies in the nature of man’s soul,—its truth- 
seeking qualities and its humanity,—leading him on to 
seek for the truth of fact in all realms, to find that 
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truth, and, finding, to bestow? Every movement of 
great activity is potential with such spiritual ascend- 
ancy, and this war has so touched man’s depths that 
he is in reality becoming “ever young” for truth and 
humanity. Grorce WitLIAM BELL. 
STonEHAM, Mass. 
July 5, 1919. 


The Neglected Communion Service 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The Unitarians are in danger of falling into the 
error occasioned by a prejudice against the commonly 
accepted meaning assigned by Trinitarians to the 
Communion Service, and emphasizing it by omitting 
the observance of that service entirely. Many have 
done so. 

It seems to me that a proper treatment of the 
subject would be apropos just now. Your Associa- 
tion’s tract on “Baptism and the Lord’s Supper” is 
the only thing I know of in print, and that is far too 
brief. 

‘The blood meant the life, all through the Old Testa- 
ment, and Jesus used it as a symbol of his spiritual 
life. “Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood 
ye have no part with me.” After the Last Supper 
he took a cup of wine and substituted the wine as a 
symbol of divine nature, and said, “Drink ye all of it.” 
“This do in remembrance of me.” 

The idea of unity in nature spiritually through one 
Father, unity in thought and purpose, in fact the 
whole Unitarian doctrine is beautifully and effectively 
taught in this simple ceremony. D. W. Micumr. 


Norwoop, Onto, 
July 8, 1919. 


The Author of “O God Within” 


To the Editor of Tam CuristiAn RecGistER :— 

In Tue Reerster for May 22 I suggested Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick as the author of the poem containing “O 
God within,” rather than Dr. Gannett. This may have 
surprised some who could not guess the cause of my 
error. 

The American Unitarian Association published in 
1872 a small book called “Day unto. Day,” which con- 
tains the poem, giving credit for it, in two plaees, to 
J. W. Chadwick. The book is above the average of its 
kind as to matter contained, and general conciseness, 
and has been a familiar friend of mine for many 
years. It makes one curious to know how any com- 
piler came to divert the true authorship of so personal 
a poem or hymn. H. W. Prarr, 


CLINTON, MASs. 
June 21, 1919. 


The Coming of Airports 


To the Editor of Tur CuristtAn RuEGIsTER :— 


Although aviation is the leading topic of the day 
in its material aspect, the sociological changes it pres- 
ages (which always follow revolutions in transporta- 
tion) seem to be given little thought in these days when 
extreme social reorganization is so generally ad- 
vanced as the only cure for monopolies and attendant 
evils. Surely aircraft and automobiles will eventually 
become of moderate cost and break the monopoly in 
transportation ; at least they are against the centraliz- 
ing trend of the present forces in that field. 
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Although at first thought aéronautics and sociology 


may seem a “far cry” apart, there are reasons for 


hope that practical air navigation for commercial 


transportation would bring about not only economic 
but also social progress, in opposing the present trend 
of commerce toward the creation of ever denser centres 
of population. 

Mundane transportation necessitates centres of re- 
shipment from sea to land carriage and vice versa, 
and similar centres along inland water-courses. The 
natural features required for such centres, such as 
large and deep harbors and river channels along routes 
of commerce, are limited, and custom of trade increases 
their activity and congestion from year to year. 

With aircraft sufficiently developed to carry enough 
fuel for longer distances, their trans-ocean voyages 
will be extended far beyond the coasts, as will naturally 
be desired, to points in the interiors of different con- 
tinents. This will in time create a multitude of air- 
ports, of moderate size, instead of a few congested 
seaports, in each country, and will result in more 
hygienic, humane, and ethical living for us all. 

E. F. Hupson. 


566 GREENE AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
July 13, 1919. 


The Community Church Works 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I read with interest Mr. Swisher’s letter in which he 
explained why, in his estimation, it was doubtful if 
the community church could have a permanent future. 
His arguments were well chosen and deserve careful 
consideration ; though they will apply as well, I think, 
to organized Christianity as to the more recent com- 
munity movement. Not even the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the community church will care to guar- 
antee for it positive success. It is on trial. It has 
not passed beyond the period of experiment. Disaster 
may overtake it. So far we agree with Mr. Swisher’s 
argument. We are, however, better satisfied than he 
appears to be that it has a useful and justifiable place 
in the present social order. Can we be sure that 
future historians will not have to record the rise 
and fall of the Protestant church? What evidence 
scores of communities present of the sad dissolution 
of sectarian churches! We of the clergy are too close 
to the problem, perhaps, to appreciate the solemn 
import of the situation. 

We do not claim that the community church is a 
perfect solution, but it is the most promising source 
of possible salvation we can at present perceive and 
we are willing to give it a trial. Besides, it works. 
When with the formation of a community church we 
see three people sitting where one sat before, when 
persons of capacity, hitherto uninterested, approach 


us and ask to be set to work, when substantial laymen, 


who had refused longer to support isolated sectarian 
movements, hand in generous contributions, we con- 
clude that the experiment has been worth while. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that the term’ 


“community church” is susceptible of a broad defini- 
tion and application. Because no two communities 
present exactly similar problems in church adminis- 
tration, no two community churches can organize or 
operate exactly alike. Let our critics come to Danvers 


and see for themselves. Better still, let them test out’ 


the community church in their own towns. 


Epwarp H. Corron. 
DANVERS, MAss. 


July 18, 1919. 
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From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR. 


WasHIncTON, D.C. 


ISHOP KINSMAN’S RESIGNATION as Protes- 
B tant Episcopal bishop of the diocese of Delaware 
has been known to adherents of that church 
here for at least two months. Being in the 
main of the Low or Broad parties, they have 
suspected that his inability to remain in the church 
on the grounds of its “toleration of doctrinal laxity” 
was due to his High Church point of view. The full 
text of his letter of resignation just published justifies 
their assumption. He is far from.satisfied with the 
general disposition of his sect to minimize the Virgin 
Birth as fundamental to a sound doctrine of the In- 
carnation. The variety of views about the sacraments 
now permissible and the failure of the church, speak- 
ing officially, to determine a minimum belief, make him 
unable to retain longer his membership and official 
position. Hence his exit. If Bishop Kinsman by this 
action forces a square facing of such questions as he 
asks: “Is the creed worth defending?” “Are the 
sacraments divine mysteries?’ “Is holy orders a sac- 
rament?”. he will do good service, not only for the 
Protestant Episcopal communion, but for all Protes- 
tant churches. 


“DECENTRALIZATION” is a word that is again 
beginning to figure in the local vocabulary after 
a period of stressing “centralization.” The effort is 
breaking downto carry on the enormous governmental 
tasks with all business done in Washington. Two 
cases in point may be cited. The Collector of Internal 


Revenue and latter-day new forms of direct taxation 


has just perfected a system of state agencies for 
handling the vast amount of new business thrown upon 


' the Treasury Department and especially upon his bu- 


reau by war and post-war taxation. His experience to 
date with an army of veteran and newly recruited 
clerks and “experts” has been such as to convince him 
and also Secretary Glass that it is physically impos- 
sible to do all the work here. A natural subdivision 
or working unit is found in the State. Similarly a com- 
mission of expert invegtigators which has just reported 
on conditions in the War Risk Insurance Bureau, speak- 
ing through its chairman, Hon. Charles E. Hughes, rec- 
ommends that in every state capitol the Bureau. shall set 
up an agency responsible for collecting and sifting in- 
formation about persons within the State who have 
business with the Bureau and are entitled to the 


‘benefits of the acts of Congress to execute which the 


Bureau was created. This recommendation undoubt- 
edly aims straight at one of the numerous defects in 
administration which unfortunately but inevitably have 
brought the Bureau into disrepute with soldiers, sail- 
ors, and other eligibles. 


PROPER CARE OF WAR RECORDS is a grave 
problem for the Government to meet, for in number 
and bulk they are multitudinous and huge, and facil- 
ities for storing and filing are wholly inadequate now ; 
and “a penny-wise-pound-foolish” Congress is not likely 
to be either prudent or generous in meeting the situa- 
tion. Conditions were scandalous prior to the war 
with respect. to the archives of the past. Pressure of 
necessity to win the war in a military way naturally 
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though not inevitably caused both Congress and the 
departments to side-step for a while their duty to 
participants in the conflict and to the historians. 
Now the flood is upon them. The holds of vessels 
coming from France carry two sorts of precious freight 
nowadays—the men who fought and the records of 
how they did it. The state is providing for the re- 
turning men, but not for the invaluable records. 


‘A 


THE WHITE HOUSE POLITICAL DYNAMO has 
its current turned on again and is creating heat 
ve light. The President’s political courage was reg- 

tered in his veto of the daylight-saving “rider,” for 
it requires nerve and will to oppose the farmers’ vote 
and to hold up an appropriation bill. As for his second 
veto, that was to have been expected from an educator 
and a commander-in-chief of an army. A Congress 
that would repudiate pledges of-vocational education 
and curtail rehabilitation of injured and mutilated 
soldiers and sailors could not expect anything but a 
rebuff such as President Wilson gave. By doing right 
he also has been most politic from a partisan stand- 
point and again scored on his political opponents. 


ABYSSINIA IS NOT A COUNTRY that even the 
most cosmopolitan of Washingtonians knows much 
about, but the presence of a deputation from that 
country bearing messages of amity from the King to 
the President and planning for closer relations between 
the two countries has had an educational effect during 
the past fortnight. The dignity, courtly manners, rich 
apparel, intelligent. diplomacy and generosity of these 
Africans (they gave $5,000 to the American Red Cross 
Society) has made an impression even in circles where 
it is denied that a continent that is populated chiefly by 
black folk has any claim on humanity for consideration 
save exploitation of its natural and human resources. 
If Washington Negroes have worn a cynical smile dur- 
ing the interchange of hospitality, they can be forgiven. 


THE “WETS” AND THE “DRYS” have clashed in 
and out of Congress during the past fortnight in 
many a skirmish and battle; and the victory is with 
the prohibitionists. Whatever may be the attitude of 
the next Congress and following ones, this one is in 
no,mood for any retreat. It was carefully selected by 
and elected by a non-partisan propaganda force made 
up of Puritans, advocates of economic efficiency, and 
foes of the alliance between brewers, distill rs, saloon- 
keepers, and politicians. This combination has “stone- 
wall” characteristics against which irate makers and’ 
consumers of liquors, and timorous law- ris ers, vainly 
struggle. 


Dr. J. Fort Newton, pastor of City Tempie, London, 
said recently: “I think that one of the greatest trag- 
edies in the history of modern Christianity—espe- 
cially in America—is that the Liberal Churches, who 
have the noblest evangel on earth, have failed to be 
evangelistic in the high and true sense of that word. 
It makes my heart ache to think about it. With such 
a gospel, the Liberal Churches—and I do not like to 
use any adjective to modify my Christianity—by every 
law, ought to have been a mighty force, adding a 
great, sweet, haunting chord to our Christian melody. 
As it is they have done much; but they will have 
a noble and fruitful future if they face the new day,” 
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Nature Song 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


The pine will sing its song for me, 
If I but hush myself; 

The earth will bring me riches free, 
If I seek not for pelf. 

The ocean will its peace divide, 
H’en with my little life, 

If I betake me to its side 
And hush all worldly strife. 


Exulting in God 
E. H. REEMAN 


T IS NOT OFTEN TO-DAY that we hear men talk 
[vent exulting in God. The most that the majority 

are prepared to say is that they believe in God. 
Even among avowed Christian believers there are many 
who are none too clear as to what their belief in God 
really amounts to. A large number of people evidently 
believe in God to-day because they have been taught 
from childhood to do so, but they do not reveal any 
very clear idea concerning the object of their faith. If 
you ask them what they know about God, they will pro- 
ceed to tell you not what they know, but what they 
haye been taught to believe, their statement in many 
instances suggesting nothing so much as the parrot-like 
repetition of the schoolboy as he reels off a piece of 
memory work. And if you proceed to analyze the 
statement you find that in fact it is nothing more 
than a repetition of certain acquired phrases borrowed 
from the dominant dogmas of the medieval ages. 

In comparison with all such statements one passage 
from the Psalms of ancient Israel has a ring of vitality 
and sincerity that is at once refreshing “and stimu- 
lating. The revised version of the second verse of the 
ninth Psalm reads, “I will be glad and exult in thee.” 
Here is the utterance of a living experience, and not 
the echo of an ancient dogma. And here, too, is re- 
ligion at its highest. For if God exists at all, he 
exists not as an object of faith, a something to believe 
in, but as something to rejoice in, as a man in the 
woman he loves; or as a mother rejoices in her child. 

One does not commonly talk about believing in the 
sunshine in summer as one rolls in the grass or bathes 
in the water. One just revels, exults, in its warmth 
and light.. One does not commonly talk about believ- 
ing in the atmosphere as one stands on the hilltop. He 
throws back the shoulders and fills the lungs with the 
invigorating air. One does not commonly talk about 
believing in his little girl when her arms are thrown 
around his neck and the tender touch of her lips is 
upon father’s cheek. He just rejoices in it. 

It ought to be the same with God. Indeed, it must 
be the same or God can mean nothing to us. This dry 
old bundle of dogmatic and metaphysical speculations, 
of logical deductions, of philosophical guesses, that 
many people have in mind when they talk about God, 
is no God at all, and has no more real relation to 
religion than an early- -eighteenth-century scientific text- 
book has to social and family life to-day. 

God does not exist as a dogmatic phrase, nor as a 
creedal belief, nor as a philosophical or ecclesiastical 
guess. If he exists at all, it is in the same vital 
manner as air and sunshine and the warm caresses of 
children. He is not an abstraction. Heisa reality, or 
he is nothing. It is precisely here that modern, let me 
rather say, recent, attempts at theologizing stand su- 
perior over all ancient and dogmatic theologies from 
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the standpoint of permanent religious values. They 
throw the whole problem of God back upon experience. 

As Mr. H. G. Wells happily puts it in “God the In- 
visible King’: “They do not argue. They relate.” 
Or, if they do argue, it is only in order. to show the 
inadequacy of mere propositional beliefs and to clear 
the way for a more direct and’ decisive statement 
of experience. ; 

To know God; to feel that one possesses God aad 
is possessed of Him; to revel in God so that life is 
warmed and colored and brightened by the experience 
as the landscape is colored, the river warmed, and the 
hill bathed in sunshine,—this is the soul’s most inti- 
mate experience of God and of the very essence of 
permanent religious life. 
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The New Burial and the Church 


The Church is challenged to definite social service dis- 
tinctly within her province 


QUINCY L. DOWD 


ROM IMMEMORIAL DAYS priests of religion 
} have supervised human burial. The Church has 
always shown tender solicitude for the disposal of 
her dead. Until recent years the ways of funeral and 
interment were wholly in the hands of friends and the 
minister. The local cabinet-maker was the maker of 
coffins to order; the sexton and neighbors took charge 
of the deceased and his grave. 

The new burial has changed all this. The casket 
factory, the undertaker, the cemetery association, the 
liveryman, and the monument dealer have taken over 
all that pertains to the disposal of the dead. The 
undertaker holds an official relation to the conduct of 
a funeral, be it private or in a church. The minister 
and friends are relegated to restricted functions and- 
are frequently silent as to profuse display and the 
proper, decent ordering of a funeral. The new burial 
is hostile to simplicity and economy, for it fosters 
ostentation and extravagance. The public is itself 
largely at fault, while the clergy are often revealed 
as inconsiderate or cowardly, not caring or daring to 
make a concerted protest against a recognized abuse 
and a travesty of Christian burial. 

People dealing with undertakers and cemetery asso- 
ciations in large towns to-day learn to their consterna- 
tion that “it is not all of death to die.” After death 
comes a funeral and a grave or a crematorium, and. 
who is financially sufficient to these things? Adjuncts 
to the new burial belong to the period since the Civil 
War of “the sixties.” Embalming by venous injection 
is a recent process, all but universal in the Northern’ 
States, but in the South still unusual, the Negroes not 
practising it at all. Large areas are free as yet from 
the invasion of the new burial, for among mountain 
people of Kentucky and Tennessee the family burial- 
plot on the home-farm prevails. When a death occurs, 
some kind neighbor gets boards from a mill, so that 
the coffin is of rude home construction. The funeral 
is none the less impressive, the burial none the less 
decent and solemn. Passing along by train one notes 
these hilltop, fenced-in graveyards with white marble — 
headstones. 

Turn now to the new era of undertaking and of. 
control of burial by private, commercialized cemetery 
corporations. What are the facts? 

The casket-manufacturing concerns turn out their 
products from the plainest coffins at a nominal price to. 
their bronze, copper-lined caskets listed at $2,000. 
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Egregious pride among the well-to-do supplies a de- 
mand for such costly goods. An undertaker in Geor- 
gia tells what he saw at Savannah. A relative had to 
provide for the funeral of a friend who had died away 
from home. Going to an undertaker’s room he found 
that the highest-priced casket was listed at only $500. 
This was too cheap. The undertaker directed him to 
another firm, but meantime phoned to his competitor, 
stating the case. On the man’s arrival to negotiate a 
casket he found one priced at $800 which was identical 
in style and value to the one he had refused at $500. 
But the purchaser was pleased to pay the $300 bonus 
to pride. 

Instances of this kind could be multiplied. Under- 
takers themselves smile at or scorn such pretentious 
folly. An Asheville woman undertaker charged $500 
for a casket that a visiting undertaker supplied regu- 
larly at $200, including embalming, hearse, three auto- 
mobiles, and digging of the grave. He asked her, 
“How do you expect to go to heaven—and make such 
a charge?” Her answer reveals the seamy side of 
social psychology: “I couldn’t have sold it unless I 
had put that price on it.” 

The query may arise, why bother with instances in 
which the fool and his money are soon parted? These 
‘“ases are symptomatic of the new burial with the 
tendency to increased cost and display. Such persons 
set the pace. They standardize the high cost of dying. 
Even the poor are affected calamitously by their ex- 
ample. Facts start up on every side to show the 
chaotic taste of public sentiment on what constitutes 
decent burial. Not only the very poor live face to 
face with that ugly, dreadful prospect of death in 
the home, then a funeral @ la mode, but the well-off 
also, though generously salaried, too often live beyond 
their income, so that they are in the class of the un- 
provided poor when a burial stares them in the face. 
A banker friend said, “You would be surprised to 
know what persons come to me for an emergency 
loan, asking for $200 or $300 to meet funeral costs.” 
A Wisconsin savings bank gave me facts of its own 
accord, telling of many poor families that draw out 
their total savings to meet burial demands. It spells 
disaster to thrift and comfort; it is a social calamity 
that burial costs should mount to the figures prevail- 
ing at the present time. It would be heartless as 
well as useless to harrow the mind with such details 
were there no way out, no remedy to offer which al- 
ready has been tried and tested thoroughly to the 
satisfaction of the public. 


REFER to the national and communal laws and reg- 

ulations which obtain in France, Switzerland, and 
other countries of Europe. The mischief in America is 
that the whole cycle of funeral and burial necessities is 
turned over to private, competitive, commercialized 
management, whereas disposal of the human dead 
should be treated as a universal necessity and public 
utility. This is the nub of the whole matter. When 
the church and community attitude of mind toward 
burial arrives at this rational conviction, then public 
policy and proper legislation will relieve the miseries 
and horrors of the present embarrassment of the poor 
because of their poverty and the ridiculous follies of 
the rich because of their wealth. 

Personal example may go far toward standardizing 
the simple, inexpensive funeral like that of Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, buried at Sagamore Hill, L.I. But so 
essential and common a service as burial should not 
be left for its regulation and standardization to any 
individual testimony in favor of simplicity. Public 
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opinion and custom being, as they are, bound to con- 
servatism and fashion, it calls for the united, persistent 
effort of the Christian Church to modify the new burial 
as America suffers it, or to work out a complete, 
scientific system fit for an enlightened, democratic 
state. Here, then, is the opportunity of the Church 
to assume public leadership in a sphere peculiarly her 
own. Loud and congratulatory will be the greeting 
to the denomination or group of denominations which 
worthily sets up a defence of the people in disposal 
of their dead. 

Local, makeshift schemes to provide mutual burial- 
benefit societies do not suffice, though beneficent in 
their place. This is only sporadic temporizing with a 
nation-wide necessity. To gain attention and to win 
success, a long strategic campaign must be planned. 

First of all, it is a help to know that some strong 
church bodies already maintain a policy of simplifying 
funeral requirements. 


HE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH does not per- 
mit flowers or floral tributes to be borne into the 
church as casket decorations. Neither may fraternal 
orders as such attend a church  burial-service. 
Lutheran churches: in rural parishes have a burial- 
ground adjoining the church. Jews have their own 
graveyards, and with them burial matters are not “re- 
ligious,’ hence their convictions dating from Rabbi 
Gamaliel lend force to a severe simplicity and economy. 
The mass of Protestant and non-church people are 
without mutual provision and protection to meet 
burial necessities. Undertakers, florists, liverymen, 
cemetery associations, and industrial insurance com- 
panies may, and many do, exploit the public at will, 
the latter plying their trade to take weekly toll from 
poor families that must insure against prospective big 
funeral costs. 

Hence the Federated Churches of America face this 
challenge for constructive social service. Burial will 
remain a function of Protestant ministers time with- 
out end. The clergy owe it to take up this business 
of funeral provision along lines laid in several Euro- 
pean countries. 

The National Council at its Boston meeting, 1910, 
received a memorial from the Illinois Rockford Asso- 
ciation embodying a resolution to the effect that “the 
duty devolves upon the Church to secure simplified 
ceremonies and to encourage economical management 
in ordering Christian burial.” It was further commit- 
ted to the industrial committee of the Council to insti- 
tute an investigation with a view to improved burial 
laws, to secure the municipal control of undertaking 
and ownership of cemeteries. It would seem that this 
resolution has suffered suspended animation and is 
prematurely buried. 

The Church should get in touch with existing social, 
industrial, and legislative agencies and prevail upon 
them to co-operate on measures to obtain a sufficient 
public-utilities provision. 

The Church might appoint a representative com- 
mission to draw up a tentative schedule of funeral and 
burial charges that should standardize a “decent 
funeral” according to fixed, classified scales of prices. 

To make this programme work, a commission on 
publicity or propaganda might be appointed by the 
Church to promote simple, standardized burial, urging 
the enactment of a state law similar to those in force 
in France and Switzerland, which shall treat burial 
as a universal necessity, therefore a public utility to 
be controlled for the benefit and protection of all 
persons. : 
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Religion in Shakespeare 


Shakespeare’s attitude toward life is fundamentally 
religious 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


ROM CHAUCER, the formalist in religion, the 

protesting but not heretical conformist, Shake- 

speare, the realist, the universalist, is a far call. 
The significance of the change in tone and interest chal- 
lenges us to a study of the intervening two hundred 
years, but it can only be noted here that it is the 
period of the prose romance, of the evolving ballad 
and morality-play, and finally the period of Spenser. 
I must beg the question by calling it a period of transi- 
tion. 

The religion of Shakespeare has been examined by 
Robertson, Boswin, Bowden, Countermine, and others, 
but too largely with a view to establish, if possible, 
whether Shakespeare may be called a Christian, or to 
what denomination, if any, he adhered. As with most 
questions regarding the status of the man Shakespeare 
these discussions settle nothing except for those who 
were already determined where they should end. 

A peculiar difficulty besets the inquirer into the 
opinions of a dramatist, greater at least than in the 
examination of the writings of any other sort of poet. 
‘Excepting in prologues, the dramatist does not speak 
in his own person, and consequently it may be claimed 
that no utterance of the fictitious persons of his plays 
represents the opinion of the author. But if any con- 
clusions are to be reached in this examination of 
Shakespeare’s works, some stand must be taken on 
this point. I am boldly setting up the dogma that 
whatever high, noble, soul-reaching sentiments and 
convictions are spoken by the personages of a drama 
may be accepted as the opinions of the author him- 
self; his admirable characters represent his own best 
self; his own true insight is expressed in whatever 
conforms to the deepest convictions of mankind. 

Perhaps this is no more than claiming for the 
drama what is still more true of other forms of poetry, 
that it is relatively more subjective than prose, that 
in poetry the author enters into his closet and there 
confesses his true soul. He may, indeed, express his 
fears and doubts and despairs, but in these as well 
as in his utterances of faith and hope he is under a 
peculiar stress to be sincere. Thus in the great mono- 
logue of Lucrece, beginning “O opportunity, thy guilt 
is great!” in which opportunity is almost identified 
with time, “injurious, shifting time,’ the apostrophe 
to time shifts into something like a eulogy of over- 
ruling Providence :— 


“Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right.” 


And it is this, I take it, which is fairly to be held 
the faith of the poet, even when it can take comfort 
only in what should be. What, indeed, is faith but an 
utterance of what should be? 

This brings us very naturally to a further generaliza- 
tion. In dealing with one who is so little hampered 
by the shows of things as Shakespeare, who deals so 
directly with fundamentals, it becomes necessary to 
agree with one’s self as to just what are the funda- 
mentals of religion. : 
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Here again I cannot indulge in argument, but 
merely declare my own conviction. “Faith in an over- 
ruling Providence,” or, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
“Faith in that unseen power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness,”—these are about as general as we 
can hope to make our formulation of the essence of 
all religions. But this form of statement seems to 
make religion too much a matter of mere intellectual 
attitude. It omits the element of worship and soul- 
hunger. Accordingly I like to put it in this way, 
“Religion is the longing for harmony with the spirit 
of the universe.” This provides for the large number 
of persons who make no profession of religion, who 
have no creed, even such as ate not conscious of a 
personal relation to the spirit of the universe, and who 
nevertheless are religious. 

This is the only definition broad enough to compre- 
hend the religion of Shakespeare. It is a religion 
that makes little or nothing of dogmas and creeds, 
but manifests itself chiefly in conduct. This religion 
recognizes deeper controls for conduct than are found 
in mere transient interest or in custom, aspirations 
which reach out and up for permanent and unseen 
guaranties of right, for super-rational sanctions of 
duty. 

Accordingly we may scarcely expect to compile the 
Articles of Faith from Shakespeare’s dramas, not even 
from the utterances of ecclesiastics.’ Instead, we find. 
such admonitions to upright conduct as that of Wolsey, 
in “Henry VIII.” And although Queen Katharine’s 
denunciation of him be just :— 


“He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; simony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law; i’ the presence 
He would say untruths; and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning; he was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful’ (iy. 2),— 


yet his admonition to Cromwell may be regarded as 
uttered in all sincerity and as coming from the heart 
of the poet :— 


“Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear note 
Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s” (iii. 2). 


The sense of the presence and control of God, or of 
some superhuman influence, supporting the righteous 
and giving them confidence in ultimate victory, is found 
in scores of passages, such as “Richard II.,” iii. 1:— 


GREEN : 


“My comfort is that heaven will take our souls, 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell” ; 


or iii. 3:— 


YoRK: 
“Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 
Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er our heads” ; 


or Richard’s speech in the same scene :— 


“Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 

Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot 

That lift your vassal hands against my head 
And threat the glory of my precious crown.” 
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Somewhat related to these passages are expressions 
of the sense of divine control, and perhaps this is no 
less sincere when it is felt supporting the right of 
royalty. Such are (“Julius Cesar,” ii. 2) :— 

“What can be avoided 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 


Yet Cesar shall go forth; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Cesar.” 


(“Richard II.,” v. 2) 


“But heaven hath a hand in these events, 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents.” 


(“Richard IT.,” iii. 2) 
RiIcHARD: 


“For every man that Bolingbroke hath pressed 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel; then, if angels fight, . 
Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right.” 


Similar is the splendid passage, “Henry V.,” iv. 2, 
in which the king prays for success, although it involves 
somewhat of the conventional notion of bargaining 
with God :— 

“O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts; 

Possess them not with fear; take from them now 

The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 

Pluck their hearts from them. Not today, O Lord, 

Oh not today, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard's body have interred anew; 

And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 

Than from it issued forced drops of blood; 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a year their withered hands hold up 

Toward heaven to pardon blood; and I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 

Sing still for Richard’s soul. More will I do; 

Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 

Since that my penitence comes after all, 

Imploring pardon.” 


As perhaps the most fundamental of all religious 
manifestations, the existence and the presence of super- 
natural beings and powers, we should not fail to take 
note of what are commonly called pagan superstitions, 
such as the appearance of ghosts in “Julius Cvesar,” 
of witches in “Macbeth,” and of the Ghost in “Hamlet,” 
although the last introduces another subject, immortal- 
ity. Nor need we cavil over the question how far 
Hamlet’s “Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 
is merely a conventional exclamation. It may be so 
with us, but scarcely with Hamlet. In fact the plays 
are vital with this atmosphere of spiritual powers. 
While there are expressed here and there doubts of 
immortality, I do not recall a single instance of 
questioning the existence of superhuman beings. 

Most closely related to the belief in the existence of 
superhuman powers is the sense of independence and 
immortality of the soul. There is no need to quote in 
evidence for Shakespeare the famous passages in “Ham- 
let”: (1. 5) “Why, what should be the fear?” (iii. 2) 
“To be or not to be”; (i. 2) “Oh that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt.” Less confident, voicing more the 
great uncertainty which quite evidently oppressed 
Shakespeare, are such passages as Prospero’s “We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on” (“Tempest,” iv. 1), 
Richard’s “For within the hollow crown that rounds 
the mortal temples of a king” (“Richard II.,” iii. 2), 
Henry’s “O God, that one might read the book of 
fate” (2 “Henry V.,” iii. 1), and Brutus’s “But whether 
we shall meet again I know not” (“Julius Cesar,” v. 
1). So far as this element of religion is concerned, it 
should be observed that it is not the degree of confi- 
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dence in immortality which measures the religious 
nature of the man or the poet, but the extent to which 
he dwells upon the theme, the intensity of his longing 
after immortality. 

Related on another side to the belief in unseen 
powers is the sense of duty, of conscience, so far at least 
as it depends on supernatural or super-rational sane- 
tions. It might almost be maintained that the prob- 
lem of duty underlies or dominates all of the histories 
and the tragedies and is not absent from the comedies. 
“Conscience doth make cowards of us all,” as of Boling- 
broke (“Richard II.,” v. 6) :— 

“They love not poison that do poison need, ... 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labor, 
But neither my good word nor princely favor; ... 
I'll make a voyage to the Holy Land 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand”; 


s 


or the same prince’s 


“I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done.” 


(1 “Henry IV.,” iii. 2), or Prince Hal’s reply (2 
“Henry FY.,” iv. 5) :— 
“If I affect it more 
Than as your honor and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rise, 
Which my most inward true and duteous spirit 
Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending.” 


Add to these a hundred passages which might be 
selected almost at random by the concordance, as 
“Hamlet,” iii. 4, “O my offence is rank’; 2 “Henry 
IV.,” v. 2, “You are right, justice”; and “Henry V.,” 
iv. 2, “Every subject’s duty is the king’s.” Loyalty, 
both filial and royal, such as that expressed by Prince 
Hal, 2 “Henry IV.,” iv. 5, King Henry’s faith that 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil,” Ariel’s 
“You fools, I and my fellows are ministers of Fate” 
(“Tempest,” iv. 2),—these are variations of the same 
great theme. 

It is notable that there is not much expression in 
Shakespeare of futile scepticism, except perhaps on 
the subject of immortality. There is some dissatisfac- 
tion with philosophy, as in Hamlet's “There are more 
things in heaven and earth,” and Brutus’s “O Cassius, 
[ am sick of many griefs.” There is also some denunci- 
ation of religious hypocrisy, although, it would seem, 
merely as a variety of a universally contemptible at- 
titude. 

Only one passage has caught my attention in which 
something like modern puzzling over Biblical texts 
is found. This is in “Richard IT.,” vy. 5:— 

RICHARD : 


“For no thought is contented. The better sort, 
As thoughts of things divine, are intermixed 
With scruples and do set the word itself 
Against the word... . 

As thus, ‘Come, little ones,’ and then again, 
‘It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye.’ ” 


The more thorough the examination, the more iney- 
itable is the conclusion that Shakespeare’s world is per- 
meated with the fundamentals of religion, and these 
fundamentals include a sense of the reality and pres- 
ence of supernatural powers and beings, and of com- 
munion with them, whether by ceremonial worship or 
not; a sense of righteousness referred to God or to some 
inward monitor, whether called conscience or vaguely 
recognized as individual dignity; a reverence for this 
sense and for the regard to it in others which is 
called virtue; and a longing for personal permanence, 
for immortality. 
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Scriptures 
MARY DOLAN JOHNSTON 


Not all of “holy writ” is found between 
The covers of The Book whose pages hold 
Immortal lines—perceived and deeply scrolled 
By super-souls, that searching souls might glean. 
From deep beneath our feet to the serene 
And cloudless space that bounds our mortal gaze 
We find God’s word inscribed on every phase 
Of nature’s never-ending change of mien. 


These thrilling pages open lie for old 
And young. The tutored and unlettered mind 
Of every race and tongue may freely scan 
The Master’s manuscript, and there behold 
The proofs of His omnipotence, and kind 
Intent for His most noble creature—man. 


Ble et eT: 


Let There Be Light! 


A sermon preached in the Unitarian charch at Woburn, 
Mass., on St. John’s Day, June 22, 1919, be- 
fore the Mt. Horeb Lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
and the Aletheon Chapter, O. E. S. 


REV. HAROLD LIONEL PICKETT 


"Let there be light !’—Gen. i. 3. 

“And there shall be night no more; and they shall need no 
light of candle, neither light of sun; for the Lord God shall 
give them light; and they shall reign for ever and ever.” 
—ReEv. xxii. 5. 


NE NEED NOT POINT OUT to those who 

have been initiated into the parallel teachings 

of Saint John the Baptist and Saint John the 
Evangelist that among the many notable symbols of our 
order there is none which has wider meaning or greater 
significance than that of light. You well know how the 
questing soul’s persistent desire is for “light,” for 
“more light,’ and for yet “further light.” You will 
not fail to recall that the successive steps which guide 
mankind to the temple of truth, and which direct our 
paths to the abode of happiness, are designated as but 
“an humble commemoration” of that original enact- 
ment of the Creator when he said, “Let there be light!” 
And there was light. 

Indeed the mind of man is drawn universally to a 
contemplation of that sublime event. For the makers 
of myths and the tellers of sacred stories among all 
the peoples of antiquity, with a singular unanimity of 
thought and instinct, took it upon themselves to de- 
scribe the creation of the worlds, and portray the 
origination of all things that are, in terms whose index 
is of “darkness” being overcome by “light.” Nor are 
their ideas regarding the great beginning in any degree 
superseded by the more elaborate researches of man’s 
present-day science or philosophy. For still we are 
obliged to resort to the larger outline of events which 
the writer of Genesis in striking and poetic form has 
set before us. Still we are confined in our highest 
imaginings to the acceptance of his fanciful retrospec- 
tion to the effect that “the earth was waste and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” We are 
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admittedly not able by the widest sweep of our most 
erudite thinking of to-day to surpass that early picture 
of primordial happenings. 

_We note, however, that this ancient legend of the 
genesis of being doesnot take account of things pertain- 
ing to the inner and conscious nature of the living 
soul. It does not deal with spiritual processes or 
moral issues. It makes no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the darker night of evil and the brighter day of 
good. Yet we see that it bears an apt analogy for all 
that has come to pass in the history of the unfolding 
‘apacities of the life of man upon this planet earth, 
for— 

“God, unto the human soul, and all the spheres that roll, 
Wrapped by His spirit in their robes of light, 

Hath said, the primal plan of all the world, and man, 
Is forward, progress is your law, your right!” 


The truth grows increasingly plain that if we con- 
nect the formation-story of the book of Genesis, which 
begins our Bible, with the transformation-vision of 
the book of Revelation, which brings it to a resplendent 
close, we shall have a transcript of the endless upward 
growth of soul from sense, and of the ceaseless com- 
ing-forth of things eternal from things which do pass 
away. 

A far cry it is, indeed, from that fabled time when 
darkness was upon the face of the deep to that 
anticipatory day when we shall dwell in the shining 
city which hath no need of the sun to give it light! But 
in the tracings of all spiritual thought this is the road 
of destiny over which all souls learn to tread their 
forward and unending way. It is for this ultimate 
consummation, may we not believe, that the Creator of 
the human race has implanted in our natures an 
instinctive love of light. Is it not for this that we are 
moved to join with Milton in the yearning prayer of 
every earnest spirit: “What is in me dark, illumine. 
What is in me low, raise up”? 

The vast expanse of the heavens around us is ablaze 
with the light of innumerable brightly glowing suns. 
Well-nigh a thousand million are known to burn. The 
physical world is literally flooded with luminosity. 
Electric undulations traverse its farthest bounds. No- 
where is the glory abated, so far as science can tell, 
except on these terrestrial bodies of which our planet 
is a type, and whose surfaces in their revolution are 
turned for a portion of the time away from the central 
star. Pp 

Heaven is full of an unquenchable brightness. 

Earth alone knows the gloom of cloud and shadow 
and night, as it travels its appointed course with con- 
stant alternations of darkness and of day. 

With such reflections we may venture to sum up the 
story of being on its physical side before applying 
the analogy as it obtains with equal force upon the 
spiritual. For this portrayal gives us reason for our 
confident conviction that the race has been rising— 
with halts and sad reversings here and there, yet rising 
—from the beginning of days until now. 

What we are shown by the Biblical account in Gen- 
esis is a realm that at the first was waste and void, 
while science also tells us of a nebulous world covered 
with mists and clouds, with noxious vapors, with smok- 
ing vents in the superheated crust. Such is the geolog- 
ical reminiscence. But as wons of time passed by, the 
creative work proceeded apace. Seas and lands at last 
appeared. Hills and mountains thrust their varied 
contour into the clearer spaces above the diminishing 
swirls of steam or fog. Finally came the changing 
round of morning, noon, and night, as now we find 
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it on our earth. And in all this we have a total 
experience of variations and oppositions—in lights, 
half-lights, shadows of dusk, and the thickest dark. 
Under what other circumstances than those which 
environ us here could we have the same kind of 
setting and condition for the life God has provided for 
our human lot and portion? Out of the blank, black 
night of non-existence we have been called by the 
word of Him who divided the light from the darkness 
that once was abroad. 

While we are here and have our dwelling-place 
amid the planetary affairs of the earth which is our 
temporal home, we cannot expect to avoid the varied 
: experience which pertains to such a realm. And we 
! 
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are helped in this survey to see that our true work in 
the world is that of co-operating with one another, 
with all good men, with all the forces of right around 
us, and with God, to carry on the tasks of spiritual 
creation in ourselves, in society, and in the world 
unseen. Before us is ever an ideal that shines and a 

goal that beckons us to better and higher things. 
We may conclude that the divine fiat of the Creator, 
F _ “Let there be light!” is not effected in any catastrophic 
occurrence, but is a word that bears a mandate con- 
forming to the evolutionary character of everything 
finite and earthly. That is, the coming of the light for 
each and every soul of the human race is a gradual 
and progressive realization. We have, in this ever- 
surgent word, a heavenly promulgation which has 


> never been thwarted, and never’ can be, but which is 
} marching on through the ages with ever enlarging 


results of good to all mankind. 


“The rise, not the fall of the race, is the wholesome belief of 
to-day. 

Onward and upward, from darkness to light; from the slime 
of the past; 

From the animal heritage, slowly yet surely emerging at last; 

From the cave, from the chase, into fostering home; from 
war. into peace; 

From the tribes into nations, where law and religion and 
knowledge increase ; 

Where in commerce, in culture of fields and of flocks, in art 


and in song, 
In faith and in fellowship blended, in justice and hatred of 
wrong, 
All agencies, human, divine, with gathering wisdom unite 
To lift the dim ages beyond their past into glory and Light,— 
: Till the Nations are born in the power of a heavenly birth, 
And the Kingdom of God descends and embraces the ends 
of the earth.” 


There must be time allotted, then, for this, we say,— 
time for the clearing away of the shadows, for the 
sublimation. of the mists, which are incident to the 
emergence of mankind from the lower orders; there 
jnust be time for the furthering of the sanities and 
amenities, for the development of the sympathies and 

humanities which alone mark our progress toward the 
land of light unto which, by God’s far purpose, we all 
are bound. We are brought the better to understand 
that we have not been formed by a Creator who confers 
perfection at the outset upon his creatures. Rather 
has He placed us in a world where we are disciplined 
and schooled in the values of a moral ascension. Light 
and leading He provides us only as we learn the 
lessons which enable us to mount step by step on 
that Jacob’s Ladder which leads from the dark depths 
below to the bright levels above. 
| In our own generation we have known what a pall 
| of death and woe has overhung our life. We have 
learned that the night is not so far spent as to have 
brought the lift of all the shadows and the transfiguring 
of the earth by the light of a day of civilization fully 
dawned. We have been suffered to pass through a fear- 
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ful adumbration of the fondest hopes and dreams that 
filled our hearts only a few short years ago. What, 
then, shall we now say to all this? Are we to yield 
our happy expectations, or say that the sunset of faith 
and religion, of love and humanity, has heralded its 
near and sure approach? 

I think we hear the courageous reply that we shall 
do quite the contrary of all this. We are taking to 
ourselves a longer and truer perspective of things hu- 
man and earthly. We are prepared to exercise more 
of patience, more of fortitude. We are set to exert our- 
selves the more to keep the lamp which is in our souls 
well-trimmed and aflame for God. The brightness of 
the great light of truth which is in the Divine Word 
is not abated nor dimmed, does not wane or waver. 

The light which illumines the world still glows in the 
souls who are faithful and loving and true to the 
highest. 

The light of the world is love. And there shall 
never be failing nor diminishing of that light save 
for the eyes that will not see, except as our feet will 
not walk in the ways it shows. 

God help us not to stumble on the dark mountain 
of selfish or evil seeking! God help us all to throw 
open the windows of the soul, that the healing radiance 
of heaven may stream in upon our lives, and out upon 
the world around! 

The Almighty has said, Let there be light! And 
there is light, and the light shall be for ever and for 
ever. Then, may it always avail us in every hour and 
at every step! May we consent within our hearts to 
look up and away from the darker concernments which 
have harmed our world beyond describing! 

We know what shadows of superstition and igno- 
rance, what obscurations of pride and vanity, have 
rested long and heavily upon us. Valiant soldiers of 
the light must be enrolled by millions upon millions 
to clear them away, to help the world to hope and 
endure, and triumphantly come forth from its dark 
and terrible testing. 

Let us rely not at all upon the flickering torches of 
prejudice! Let us hurl away the smoking wicks of 
bigotry! Let us trust in the happy sunshine and in 
the truth of God. That is the light this old world 
needs. The dark and cold estate of our lethargic 
hearts must be illumined and warmed by greater love, 
by intenser fires of humanitarian purpose, by more 
Christ-like affections, that make for joy and the 
fraternal life. 

Although we have our habitation still in the half- 
lights and shades of an earthly realm, it is our high 
calling to attain to the tolerance and equity of the 
higher and unshadowed spheres. It is ours to seek 
eternal truth, to live in the daylight of God’s constant 
presence, to radiate the goodness of life and the glad- 
ness of love. So may there be many open casements, 
that the glory of the universe may beautify our im- 
mortal souls. May we shed abroad through fairways 
of sympathy and fraternalism whatsoever light and 
truth and good we have from above, to the end that 
we may have “power in this dark world, to lighten 
it, and joy in this dead world, to make it live,’—until 
we are called hence to that holy city whose light is 
the glory of God in the faces of those whom he has 
blessed with immortal life and love. 

“Thou whose almighty word 
Chaos and darkness heard, 
And took their flight! 
Hear us, we humbly pray; 
And where the gospel day 


Sheds not its glorious ray, 
Let there be light!” 
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A Love-Story Biography 


ery frank and intimate narrative of the 
heart-life and home-life of a young 
American couple 
C, A. P. , 
AN AMERIOAN IpyLL. The Life of Carle- 


ton H. Parker. 3y Cornelia Stratton 
Parker. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1919. $1.75. 


Parts of this book appeared in two in- 
stalments in the Atlantic Monthly. Those 
who read the articles will be pleased to 
hear that the story is now published en- 
tire in book form. To read Cornelia 
Parker’s life of her husband as portrayed 
in an intimate history of their married 
life is to catch a vision: that may make 
radiant the rough road of many a 
family. 

One reviewer has deplored the “lack of 
reticence,” and remarks “that nobody with 
what Hasterners call a ‘background’ could 
have possibly written such a book.” Thank 
heaven that Mrs. Parker isn’t haunted by 
the gloomy ghost of a New Hngland back- 
ground. Too long have men and women 
in the position of the Parkers made 
martyrs of themselves through a false ret- 
icence which clings to them like an un- 
wholesome mist. We need the sunshine 
of this book, although it rather dazzles us. 

Speaking of backgrounds, it is hard to 
suppress a gleeful chuckle when we think 
what a background the washing of 
Comelia’s babies must haye made as they 
hung on an improvised line from one end 
of the apartment to the other at Bromley 
Court on that afternoon when the elderly 
gentleman from Marlborough Street, in 
silk hat and cutaway, came to call. 
Cornelia says that they managed to ‘set 
two chairs where we could see each other 
and yet nothing was dripping down either 
of our necks.” How that must shock 
some Hasterners,—not the wash itself, 
nor even the elderly gentleman at the 
unpropitious moment, but that a profes- 
sor’s wife should so far forget herself as 
to think it funny, and tell of it! 

Again, we find a certain pathos as the 
author tells us how she and “Carl” ported 
over The Pastor's Wife all one Christmas 


afternoon. It was the only gift that 
“Oarl” could afford for his wife that 


year. There is a certain similarity be- 
tween The Pastors Wife and An Ameri- 
can Idyll, due perhaps to the like life of 
a minister’s family and that of the family 
of a professor. If Mrs. Parker might 
know that some of us haye read her 
story with the same appreciation with 
Which she gloated over Vhe Pastor’s 
Wife! 

It is said further that many readers 
view this book as “akin to fiction,” “inter- 
esting if true.” The demand for fiction 
in most readers arises from a desire for 
romance which in our lives we have so 
buried under our cares and worries that 
to all purposes it is lost. Small wonder, 
then, that it seems ineredible that Cor- 
nelia Parker has discovered the magic 
glasses. 
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Another reviewer thinks it unfair that 
through the influence of this book a 
man whose ability was so unproven as 
that of Professor Parker’s should seem to 
be placed in a class with men of unques- 
tioned merit. The writer admits that the 
man was “potential in promise.” The 
larger part of this particular review is 
occupied by comments upon the fallacies 
of the professor’s theories and a_ brief 
discussion of his various professional diffi- 
culties. This may be altogether true, and 
the man be still a genius, but the facts 
are not necessarily pertinent to the value 
of the book, unless we take it too literally 
as a biography. To have inspired the 
love, Sympathy, and, above all, the faith 
of a woman such as Mrs. Parker shows 
herself to be is to have achieved a life 
at least worth recording. 

The book is almost emotional; we feel 
the love and comradeship and long to 
share it. We know that we might, if we 
could only grasp the glorious optimism of 
these two, because here is no fictitious 
reflection of life as we would like to have 
it, but life as it actually is, even to the 
“bitter-sweet” which surrounds the death 
of Carleton Parker. We fancy we can 
almost hear the strains of “The Rosary” :— 


“The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me.” 


The title is exceptionally well chosen. 
We are grateful for it. Our neighbors 
across the water may learn that Ameri- 
can idylls do exist, not outside of, but as 


a part of the very rush and strife of 
American living, 
Another Trine Book 
THe Higher Powers oF MIND AND 
SPIRIv. 3y Ralph Waldo Trine. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1919. $1.50.— 


Ralph Waldo Trine is a writer who read- 
ily secures a hearing and whose teachings 
have become familiar in countless homes. 
His Jn Tune with the Infinite (which is 
still selling at a remarkable rate) is, in a 
way, a Classic. It is, without question, Mr. 
Trine’s best and most popular book. The 
Higher Powers of Mind and Spirit takes 
a much wider scope for discussion, and 
perhaps for that very reason fails to 
measure up to the standard of the earlier 
work. Mr. Trine’s venture, however, may 
prove worth while, for there is much 
sound reasoning in the later chapters of 
this book which his readers will be re- 
paid to consider, especially when he treats 
the all-engrossing subject of the day and 
endeavors to throw the light of his phi- 
losophy on the problem of peace. 'A pro- 
found believer in peace, Mr. Trine here 
advocates a system of military training 
for our youth somewhat like that em- 
ployed in Switzerland, and the definite 
establishment of a World Federation for 
the enforcement of peace among the na- 
tions. . Midway in the book are four chap- 
ters that present Mr. Trine’s version of 
the life of Jesus, who is, in his view, the 
“supreme exponent of the inner forces and 
powers.” It is a thoroughly modern and 
liberal presentation, Jesus, he says, came 
to reveal the real Fatherhood of God and 
the Divine Sonship of man. He was the 
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incarnation of God, but not the only in- 
carnation, for there is divinity in every 
human soul. The point of view is essen- 
tially Unitarian here, and indeed through- 
out the book wherever the author treats 
of religion. He terms his philosophy 
“immanent activism,’ but reduced to 
simplest terms it is the familiar teaching 
of Kmerson and Parker, that God is in 
man. Mr. Trine illuminates the principle 
with apt and telling illustrations. This 
part of the book, before he begins to dis- 
cuss the world war and its meaning, will 
prove helpful to many readers. 


Julia Ward Howe’s Journals 


THE WALK witH Gop. By Julia Ward 
Howe. Edited by her daughter Laura 
E. Richards. New York: EH. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1919. $1.50 net—In a foreword, 
Mrs. Richards tells us that her mother 
left her journals to her, with no sugges- 
tion of their being published, but in ac- 
cordance with Mrs. Howe’s spirit of love 
and service, she gives these extracts to 
the public, trusting to her forgiveness if 
she has erred. Mrs. Richards need have 
no fear. The reading public will be deeply 
grateful for these passages from the jour- 
nal of a great and noble soul. They are 
fragmentary, often disconnected, but al- 
ways illuminating. In no other writings 
of Mrs. Howe's do we have such a reyela- 
tion of the inner workings of her soul, 
such an intimate acquaintance afforded 
us with a character that was supremely 
beautiful. We have always known her 
deeply religious nature. Here it is con- 
firmed on every page. Here, too, we come 
to know her great modesty, even in the 
midst of what the world calls success, 
and the self-effacement with which she 
served. Numerous entries reveal her as 
not having attained, but as always press- 
ing on to do some good work for God. 
The very last entry given, that of May 
27, 1910, is this: “What dare I ask for 
more? Only that I may do something in 
the future to deserve all this love and 
gratitude. I have intended to deserve it 
all and more, yet when in thought I re- 
view my life, I feel the waste and loss of 
power through want of outlook.” This 
was on her ninety-first birthday, when 
she stood, crowned with honor. Yet she 
was ever thus, forward-looking and with 
the eternal spirit of youth in her heart. 
The entries given in this volume cover 
the years from 1864 to 1910. Several of 
Mrs. Howe’s poems, some of them hitherto 
unpublished, are interspersed among the 
entries, and the essay on immortality, 
“Beyond the Veil,” is added at the close. 
The volume is dedicated to the Chureh of 
the Disciples of Boston, of which Mrs. 
Howe was for so many years a devoted 
member, and to the memory of James 
Freeman Clarke, its first pastor, with 
whom she enjoyed such a precious friend- 
ship. Those who knew and loved Mrs. 
Howe; those who, not knowing her, yet 
came to love her and reverence her for 
her fine character and achievements; and 
indeed all who desire help for a “closer 
walk with God” should have this book 
and read it often. 
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A Superficial Study of the Psalms 


HeART MESSAGES FROM THE PSALMS. By 
Ralph Welles Keeler. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. 50 cents 
net; postage, 5 cents.—The author tells 
us that the thirteen chapters of this book 
are the product of work with a men’s 
Bible class. He divides the Psalms into 
three groups, personal, national, and 
liturgical, and uses for this little volume 
only the first group. Under a variety of 
catch-phrases, like “Some setbacks to 
folly,” “Is it worth the candle?” “Chickens 
come home to roost,” exposition of selec- 
tions from the hymn-book of the Hebrew 
people is given, the attempt being to relate 
past human experiences to that of the 
present. The use of the book as a text 
for classes is hinted in the “Questions to 
think about” at the end of each chapter. 
The book makes a purely conventional use 
of the Psalms as material for religious 
culture. It offers no comparative study 
of values, no critical estimate, no effort 
to get nearer to the singing heart of a 
great religious nation. Fine passages are 
overlaid with a mass of comment and 
buttressed with quotations from modern 
hymnology far inferior both in sentiment 
and form to the ancient Psalms them- 
selyes. One closes the book with the feel- 
ing expressed by a little lad who had just 
recited to a caller a yery beautiful poem 
his father had taught him. “Did your 
father explain it to you?” asked the lady. 
“No, he didn’t,” replied the child, “be- 
cause it explains itself.” * 


A New Commentary on Romans 


THE HPIsTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
By Edward I. Bosworth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. $1.10.—The 

- set of small hand-commentaries on the 
books of the Bible, known as The Bible 
for School and Home, and edited by 
Shailer Mathews, is enriched by this ad- 
dition. When the International Critical 
Commentary volume on Romans was is- 
sued, Dr. Sanday suggested in it that any 
progress in New Testament criticism must 
come from a careful study of the non- 
Christian Jewish literature of the Chris- 
tian and pre-Christian centuries. Because 
the author of this little handbook has 
taken that hint, he has given us a book 
which though small will to a certain ex- 
tent supersede Sanday’s scholarly book. 
Those who have not seen Paul in the re- 
vealing light of recent criticism have a 
pleasure in store. 


Sonnets on Roosevelt 


TiEoporE Roosevert. By Russell J. 
. Wilbur. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Miffin Company. 1919. $1.—Through the 
medium of “a verse sequence in sonnets 
and quatorzains’ Mr. Wilbur endeavors 
to set before us the personality of one of 
the greatest Americans. The presupposi- 
tion of all the verses is that Theodore 
’ Roosevelt was the “pre-eminent possibility 
of the Republican party as a presidential 
candidate for the year 1920.” The book, 
therefore, is in a certain sense passé as 


' 
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campaign literature. Political sonnets are 
certainly an unusual phenomenon in the 
realm of letters, and one recoils instinct- 
ively from the frequently recurring “thee” 
and “thy” referring to Roosevelt. He was 
neither Quaker nor Greek god. The 
reader of these unusual lines must admit, 
however, a certain accurate delineation 
of the strenuous one’s characteristics. 
The ‘“fourteener” entitled “Blan Vital” is 
exceptionally good. The crowning incon- 
gruity about the book is that the author 
is a priest. 


A War-Detective Story for Boys 


Ratnzow Istanp. By Edna A. Brown. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50 net.—Another well-written narrative 
from an author who writes charming 
stories of a wholesome nature for boys 
and girls of fifteen years and over, and 
whose stories hold the interest of the 
reader from start to finish. The scene 
of this story is laid on the coast of 
Maine, where a _ proud, high-spirited, 
patriotic boy tries to render a service to 
his country by locating a spy on Rainbow 
Island. The fact that the man in ques- 
tion does not happen to be the spy and 
that the real one is an old-timer and a 
native of the place adds greatly to the 
mystery which runs through the book. 


A Modern “Canterbury Tales” 


Tue Joyous TRAVELERS. By Maud 
Lindsay and Emilie Poulsson. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 1919. $2.— 


The Joyous Travelers is the name of a 
really wonderful new book for little folks. 
It is hard to decide whether it resembles 
more the Tales of the Wayside Inn or 
Canterbury Tales. The text, especially 
the introduction, forcibly suggests the 
former, but the extremely charming illus- 
trations almost convince us that we are 


CHANNING’S 
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HE ‘“‘Notes” here gathered {rcm the unpublished manuscripts of W1IL1 IAM 
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back in Chaucer's time. The book is a 
collection of stories supposed to be told by 
the different members of the merry com- 
pany for the entertainment of the Squire’s 
Little Son, the only child in the party. 
Hach tale is preceded by a description in 
verse of the traveller who relates it. The 
tales themselves are sometimes in poetry, 
at other times in prose, and for a surprise, 
there are two songs which everybody will 
want to try immediately. The phrasing 
is straightforward, direct, yet never stiff, 
the vocabulary extensive, and of well- 
chosen words which children of eight 
might readily comprehend. Occasional 
lines in the verse remind us of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Child's Garden of 
Verses; for instance, the two lines which 
commence the inimitable description of 
the Nurse in attendance on the Squire’s 
Little Son. 

“In well-starched, towering cap of white 
The nurse was an imposing sight.” 

The captivating frontispiece will secure 
the interest of both boys and girls as 
soon as they get a peep at it, and fur- 
nishes an enticing invitation to read, such 
as few books possess. The co-authors 
are Maud Lindsay and Emilie Poulsson: 
the illustrations are by W. M. Berger, 
and the songs by Eleanor Smith. 
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Summer Furs 


MARY BRADFORD 


How ever can Kitty be happy and purr, 

All bundled up tight inside of his fur, 

When I am too hot in thinnest of muslin? 
That's one thing that I find a little too puzzlin’, 


Mother’s Vacation and the G. P. 
Enterprise 


ROSE BROOKS 


For the first time since Peter was born, 
mother was going away for a vacation. 
Peter was eight, and for eight years 
mother hadn’t been away from him to 
stay all night. And now mother was 
pretty tired and Daddy had said she must 
get away from the house and the boy for 
a week at least. 

Both mother and Peter were a little 
dubious about the vacation, but Daddy 
was firm. 

“What on earth can happen to him?” 
asked Daddy, one night, when mother 
came down after tucking Peter in bed and 
announced that she felt so much better 
that she didn’t need a vacation. “What 
on earth can happen to him with Mrs. 
Brown here every day to look after him? 
There’s no backing out for you! Off you 
go next Saturday !” 

So reluctantly on Friday mother packed 
her bag—and found her courage failing 
when Peter sauntered into the room to 
look on. Squatting on the floor, he asked 
with a deep sigh,— 

“Are you sure Aunt Lucy doesn’t want 
me to come, too?” 

“(C) Peter dear, you'll not go near the 
pond while I’m away, will you?’ was 
mother’s irrelevant answer. “And,” she 
went on hastily, to save her own feelings 
quite as much as Peter’s, “you may order 
ice-cream from Hardy’s twice while I’m 
gone,—not twice the same day,” she 
amended. 

Peter brightened at once. 
I like?’ he asked. 

“Any kind you like,’ 
both hurt and comforted. 

Mother had a long talk with Mrs. 
Brown, giving her endless unnecessary in- 
structions in regard to Peter’s comfort, 
safety and general well-being, and on Sat- 
urday afternoon up drove the taxi and 
away mother whirled. She wouldn't let 
Daddy go to the train with her. 

“You stay with Peter,” she begged, and 
Daddy, with a twinkle in his eye, stayed 
behind. 

“Tf he had cried at the last minute, I 
never could have gone,’ thought mother, 
waving from the taxi till the bend in the 
road hid her from sight. 

Of course Peter could write, and on 
her desk mother had left three envelopes, 
stamped and directed to herself, and had 
begged Peter to write her three letters 
while she was away. 

The first letter came 
read :— 


“Any kind 


smiled mother, 


promptly. It 
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* Dear Mother,—Mrs. Brown and I are having 
a very nice time, and I miss you. Donny and 
I rigged up Donny’s kitty for a red + nurse 
and kitty purred and went to sleep. I hope you 
are having a nice time. Love from 

PETER. 
P.S. 
Hardy’s. 


They have a new kind of ice-cream at 
It is strawberry, vanilla, and maple. 


ice-cream 
chuckled 


order for 
promptly,” 


gf 
would 
mother. 

In the same mail was a letter 
Daddy, which said in part :— 

“Mrs. Brown is taking good care of us. 
Your son has entered into a large new 
enterprise about which you are to ask no 
questions on your return.” 

“They sound happy,” sighed mother, 
contentedly settling herself in the ham- 
mock, “and I @m having a wonderful rest. 
I'd forgotten how it felt to be just my- 
self!” 

In due course of time Peter’s two other 
letters followed :— 


thought the 
be given 


from 


Dear. Mother, [the first of the two began ]— 
It was hot to-day and I put on my bathing suit 
and Mrs. Brown turned the hose on me. Yes- 
terday I pulled up weeds for Daddy and he gave 
me 15c. I've got to earn a dollar. Mrs. Brown 


is well and I’m well and Daddy’s well. Love 
from 
PETER. 
P.S. Hardy has the best ice-cream you ever 
saw. It is strawberry, vanilla, and maple. 


Mother wrote a swift reply, giving per- 
mission for another order of ice-cream. 
The third letter was :— 


Dear Mother,—Will you please bring me 
home as many kinds of old birds’ nests as you 
ean find? There are lots in the woods back of 
Aunt Lucy’s barn. We want them for our 
bird club. Daddy gives me 10¢ every day if I 
pull up weeds for him for an hour. Donny is 
earning a dollar, too. We had ice-cream for 
dinner to-night. It was strawberry, Vanilla, 
and maple. Much love from 

PETER. 


A much-rested mother came home in 
ten days,—the week had been stretched,— 
full of curiosity over Peter’s new enter- 
prise. 

“What is the child doing?’ she de- 
manded of Daddy, on the way up from 
the station. 

“Can't tell,” chuckled Daddy. 

“Tt isn’t rabbits?” asked mother, de- 
spairingly. “I don’t see how we've es- 
caped rabbits all these years, but I can’t 
have rabbits hopping all over the garden 
eating up my cherished plants. I'd rather 
have stayed home than come back to 
rabbits.” 

“No, not rabbits,’ said Daddy, 
don’t guess any more!” 

Mother found a very rosy little boy 
asleep on his sleeping-poreh when they 
got home. After a very gentle kiss, she 
said softly, and with real surprise in her 
voice :— 

“He got along just as well as though 
I’d stayed home, didn’t he? How big he 
does look!” i 

And Daddy’s unfeeling answer was, 


“His first flight out of the nest did you 
both good.” 


“but. 
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Next morning at breakfast Peter talked 
very fast,—there were so many things to 
tell mother and so many questions to ask 
about’ Aunt Lucy’s house in the hills. 
After mother had answered all his ques- 
tions, she in turn asked,— 

“And what did you want to earn a dol- 
lar for, Peter?” 

“Ho!” said Peter, “that’s a secret!’ 
Then with a wink at Daddy he said: 
“Don’t tell! You know! G. P.’s!” 

Daddy and mother both found it neces- 
sary to wipe something off their mouths 
with their napkins. 

“G, P’s!” said mother. “I’ve heard of 
G. O. P., but what in the world are 
Geb ese 4 

Five minutes later, in the hall, mother 
said to Daddy: “Is that the price I must 
pay for my vacation? Did you give him 
permission to keep them? All winter in 
the cellar?” ; 

“Oh, well,” laughed Daddy, ‘‘we’ve got 


to go through the whole list of pets, 
sooner or later. He’s a boy, you know. 


You should see the cage he and Donny are 
making in the cellar!” 

“V’d rather it were rabbits!’ 
mother’s despairing answer. 

Later in the morning poundings from 
the cellar announced that the two small 
partners were busily at work. 

“May I come down?” called mother 
from the head of the cellar stairs. 

“Of course,” answered Peter, cheerily, 
and in an aside to Donny, “Just call them 
G. P.’s; she'll never guess!” 

The next day mother was in her room 


was 


trying to diminish a large pile of ac- 
cumulated mending when Peter and 


Donny clattered upstairs. 

“Mother,” asked Peter, in a business- 
like manner, “do you have to pay to tele- 
phone to Chelsea?” 

“Noa,” said mother. 

“Then may I?” 

“Yes,” said mother. 

Both eager little boys started down- 
stairs, then stopped on the landing to 
hold a whispered conference, and Peter 
came back. 

“Mother, I don’t want you to hear,’ he 
said. “G. P.’s,” he added mysteriously. 
“So may I close your door and the hall 
door? You can’t hear then.” 

“Yes, dear,” said mother, looking at him 
with smiling eyes. 

The man in Chelsea must have been a 
foreigner and deaf to boot, for Peter’s 
exasperated voice rose louder and louder, 
and intervening doors were as nothing. 
After endless repetition of his original 
question Peter was still madly trying to 
make himself understood. 

“IT said guinea pigs! 
Guinea—guinea—pigs—pigs !” 

A pause, then, “G-i-n-n-y, guinea! 
P-i-g-s, pigs!” Another pause. “No—no— 
no!!!” And Peter in desperation changed 
his tactics. 

“Have you got white mice?’ Mother’s 
astonished ears heard next. “You have? 
Well, I don’t want white mice. Don’t 
you know what the animals are that are 
about three times as big as white mice? 
Guinea pigs! Guinea pigs!” : 

At last the receiver went up with a 
click, and mother, hearing approaching 


Guinea-pigs ! 
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feet, gave a final gasp and composed her 
face as best she might. 

“Mother,” Peter began, flinging himself 
on the rug at her feet, “I was talking to 
a man and he couldn’t understand a word. 
He just kept saying, ‘Huh? Huh?’ ” 

“Did he?’ said mother, in so unsteady 
a voice that Peter looked up in surprise 
and said,— 

“Why, mums, what have you been cry- 
ing about?” 

“Crying? I’ve seldom been further from 
erying than I’ve been this afternoon! I’m 
as happy as I can be.” ; 

“You are? I’m not,” and two dis- 
couraged young partners in the G. P. en- 
terprise strolled outdoors. Mother heard 
their indistinct voices as they sat under 
the big oak at the end of the garden. 
Presently she heard Peter’s voice lifted 
gayly -— 

“Do you think your father would? My 
father’s awful funny that way,—he 
wouldn’t carry anything like that in the 
cars, you couldn’t get him to.” 

For three or four evenings Peter ace 
his supper hastily and then rushed to 
Donny’s house to see if Donny’s father 
had been prevailed upon to do his part in 
establishing the mew enterprise. 

Hach night mother was amazed to see 
that Peter’s disappointment seemed to be 
growing less instead of greater. Several 
nights later Peter and Donny were 
perched on the garden wall, each with 
his dollar bill spread upon his knee. 

“T s’pose,” remarked Peter, “they might 
be a nuisance in winter, when there isn’t 
anything green to feed ’em with.” 

Mother held her breath for joy, and 
listened. 

“T know,” agreed Donny. “I wanted 
‘em like everything at first, but there are 
lots of things you can get for a dollar,— 
only we've got the cage all built.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Peter, vaguely, “a cage 
is always handy to have to put something 
in. You know those submarines you wind 
up with a rubber band, and they dive and 
come up again, and everything? That’s 
what I’m going to get with my dollar.” 

“Tll get one, too!’ agreed Donny, in- 
stantly. “And we’ll race them in the 
pond!” 

And mother, tiptoeing from the win- 
dow, sank down on the sofa beside Daddy, 
and said :— 

“Td made up my mind to stand the 
G. P. penalty attached to my vacation 
without a murmur, and now my sentence 
is reprieved! Next summer I’m going for 
two weeks !” 


Feeding Millions of Children 


According to a report by Director-Gen- 
eral Herbert C. Hoover of the Supreme 
Economie Council, between the last of 
November, 1918, and the last of May, 
1919, the American Relief Association 
distributed supplies amounting in value 
to $636,175,000. The supplies represent 
five hundred and twelve shiploads, and 
were distributed in seventeen countries. 
The special child-feeding programme now 


takes care of four hundred million under- 


fed children. 
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Over the Lincoln Highway 


Over the Lincoln Highway, which 
stretches across the United States from 
ocean to ocean, are rolling sixty army 
motor-trucks,—the Victory train of the 
United States Motor Transport Corps. 
The train left Washington, D.C., with the 
good wishes of Secretary of War Baker, 
Gen. Peyton C. March, chief of staff, and 
Gen. C. D, Drake, in charge of motor 
transport. The object of the trip is to 
demonstrate the military as well as the 
peace-time value of good roads; also the 
possibilities of the motor-truck as a car- 
rier. Practically every type of carrier 
used by the army is included in the train, 
which is the heaviest war-truck unit ever 
assembled, being larger even than the 
truck trains of the American Army in 
France. The train is equipped to sustain 
itself, and includes repair units, cook- 
trucks, and baggage and bedding trucks. 
The men will do their own cooking and 
will sleep in the trucks. The engineers 
in the party are instructed to study at- 
mospheric, road, and hauling conditions,— 
their data to be reported to the War De- 
partment. Campaigning for recruits along 
the way will be carried on, with stress 
upon the value of the United States Army 
training schools. 


Our Alf-the-Year-Round-Garden 


Family 
ELLEN EDDY SHAW 
Issued to THE REGISTER by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, New 


York. 


Ally, Di, Sonny, Johnny, and William. 
It is lovely to have a big family, isn’t it? 
The summer flower-family is a great big 
family, oh, so much*larger than just the 
few children of the other seasons. I 
think any boy or girl can see why it is 
easier to have a big family in summer. It 
is because then you can keep them all 
outdoors, and in other seasons of the year 
you have to have the children in the 
house. You know how it is! 

Now, who are these children called Ally, 
Di, Sonny, Johnny, and William? I will 
tell you all about them. Ally is the nicest 
little girl you ever saw and never causes 
any trouble. Mother buys you a small 
package of dwarf sweet-alyssum seeds, as 
sweet alyssum is our little Ally, and you 
place the seeds one by one about an inch 
apart, and one-half an inch deep in your 
garden bed. By and by, up will come 
little plants, and they will grow about 
six or eight inches high. In five or six 
weeks Ally will have a white blossom 
just like a. little white head. 

When it gets toward the middle of the 
summer, give Ally a hair-cut. Cut little 
Ally down within two inches of the 
ground and what do you suppose will 
happen? She will come up again and 
will have her same little white head all 
through the fall! 

Who is Di? Di is also a girl, but she 
is larger than Ally. Her long name is 
“dianthus,”’ and sometimes we eall her 
“pink.” Di is an old-fashioned child. You 
plant the seeds of dianthus just as you 
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did those of sweet alyssum, but dianthus 
grows much taller and has a pink blossom, 
or a white one, and smells as sweet as 
can be. 

Sonny, sometimes called “sunflower,” 
has great big seeds. You pick one up very 
earefully and you plant it an inch deep 
in the ground, and you plant another one 
a foot away. By and by up grows this 
big, strong boy, and later on in the sum- 
mer, Sonny has a yellow head—a huge 
yellow head with a Dutch hair-cut. Now 
just you watch and see! 

Johnny is a different kind of boy from 
Sonny. He is a quick little chap, some- 
times called little ‘“johnny-jump-up,” and 
by some people called “pansy.” But I like 
the name of ‘“johnny-jump-up” best, 
don’t you? Ask mother to buy you some 
pansy plants, and as they blossom, pick 
the blossoms as fast as you can, because 
then you will have more and more. I 
think “johnny-jump-up” is one of the 
smartest of our children. 

We have one child left in our summer 
flower-family, William. Sweet-william is 
a slow boy. He is so slow that he gen- 
erally refuses to have any blossoms at all 
until the second summer, and so you have 
to wait a whole year before you see his 
face. Plant sweet-william seeds just as 
you did the sweet alyssum, and the plants 
will come up in the spring, but very 
slowly. By fall, sweet-william may have 
one blossom, but he probably will not have 
any. 

Before Jack Frost arrives, gather lots 
of dry leaves and cover your sweet- 
william and pansy plants all over, laying 
a few sticks on top. Next spring, up will 
come pansy and sweet-william, and lo 
and behold, sweet-william will have a 
blossom, sweet in odor, and as soft as a 
velvet cushion. 

If you are a little city boy or girl and 
have no outdoor garden, you may plant 
all of these summer children except sweet- 
william and sunflower in a box. Sun- 
flower is too tall, and sweet-william too 
slow, but Ally, Di, and Johnny will blos- 
som just as well in a window-box as in 
a garden. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in’ specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y, De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L, Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Large Attendance at the Shoals 


Many young people bring the spirit of 
wholesome fun 


JESSIE EB. DONAHUD 


IsLuS or SHOALS, N.H., July 19, 1919. 


Many Shoalers wondered what effect 
the two years away from the island would 
have upon the spirit of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association. After one week of its 
meetings most of those here are ready to 
say that the spirit has increased in 
strength. The numbers have been a sur: 
prise to those attending, and to the man- 
agement, which had anticipated a letting 
down in attendance. The programme com- 
mittee succeeded in securing ministers and 
laymen well worth listening to for the 
morning and evening lectures. A generous 
time has been left open for rest and recre- 
ation, and the inner physical man has 
found delectable refreshment. So Star 
Island is meeting the needs of all who 
come, whether they be physical or spirit- 
ual, 

The Young People’s Religious Union had 
charge of the first days of the conference. 
The president, Rev. Houghton Page, and 
the field secretary, Miss Minnie Packard, 
occupied a morning session. with appeals 
for increased interest in the organization 
which they represent. Mr. Page men- 
tioned that ministers are all to be asked 
to set aside one Sunday in the year on 
which the service shall deal with the 
question of the young people. ,He also 
spoke of the definite work which can be 
undertaken when the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union is assured of a more definite 
income by the completion of the desired 
endowment fund of $50,000. Miss Packard 
took a census of the parishes represented 
at the meeting with reports from each 
of what was being done for the young 
people and what young people’s organi- 
zations existed among them. She asked 
that all young people’s societies in the 
church, of whatever name or nature, be- 
come affiliated with the national body, 
the Young People’s Religious Union. She 
also urged organization, even though there 
be only a half-dozen young people in the 
parish, and spoke of the value of federa- 
tion with near-by societies and of hold- 
ing rallies. Miss Packard is a very versa- 
tile young woman, and her contribution 
to the meetings has not been limited to 
platform utterances. Some of the jolliest 
evenings ever known here have been en- 
joyed under her management this sum- 
mer, not only by the young people, who 
have attended in larger numbers than 
usual, but by those of every age. 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin conducted the 
opening Sunday devotional service and 
compared our present-day opportunity to 
the situation in the garden of Geth- 
semane. Jesus’ disciples were asleep 
when thkeir® great opportunity came to 
them. With us to-day it must be devo- 
tion or sleep. Our religion must be vin- 
dicated or lost. It was Calvary or ir- 
revocable failure to Jesus at Gethsemane, 
and it is Calvary or failure to us—a 
Calvary which does not necessarily mean 
martyrdom, but does mean a loyalty -will- 
ing to accept martyrdom if it comes. We 
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must not sleep through the supreme test 
of the Unitarian Church, whose gospel 
is the highest and holiest, we know. 

Unitarians will never tire of hearing 
the noble history of its fine old churches, 
and the audience here which assembled to 
listen to Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
of Boston, on the subject, “What My 
Church Means to Me,” received much that 
was-of value, not only about the visible 
structure of King’s Chapel, but concerning 
its interesting history and the men who 
have been its spiritual pillars of strength. 
Mr. Coolidge reviewed the incidents of 
its transformation from a strict Church 
of England church to one with the Uni- 
tarian view, and closed with an emphatic 
statement that nothing else than public 
worship—the regular habit of church at- 
tendance—so testifies to a man’s willing- 
ness to stand up and be counted.. 

Another address of historic value was 
one by Rey. William Safford Jones of 
Newport, on “William Ellery Channing: 
the Man, the Christian Prophet, and the 
Social Reformer.’ Mr. Jones included in 
his talk a picture of Newport life before 
1775 and its importance as a city and a 
seaport, giving a strong flavor of this 
birth-city to the story of its illustrious 
son, William Ellery Channing. He spoke 
of the influences affecting the life and 
eareer of Channing, such as his asso- 
ciation with Dr. Ezra Stiles, Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, his own grandfather, William 
Ellery, and also the influence of nature 
on his life. His career at Harvard, where 
he awoke to his great vision of the divin- 
ity of human nature, his theological 
studies, and his long career as minister 
of the Federal Street Church in Boston, 
the articles and sermons which he 
produced. which had such a remarkable 
effect on the thought of the day, his in- 
spiration for the social reformers of his 
time, were all woveh into Mr. Jones’s 
scholarly and interesting presentation of 
his subject. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
days here included an address by Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills. 
The lecture was on the lines that the key 
of life is sympathy. He opened with ref- 
erence to the change of attitude of Europe 
toward President Wilson, so that from 
enjoying the greatest popularity he was 
shortly subjected to the most criticism 
of any man living. This change Mr. Potter 
attributed to his lack of sympathy with 
other people than Americans. Men must 
learn to see things with the eyes of others. 
The Church was once the church of the 
workingman, but it is significant to note 
that now when the workingman moves 
into a locality, the church is apt to move 
out. We cannot answer the challenge to 
our church until we study our problem sym- 
pathetically. The minister needs to study 
and discuss the social life of the. people 
of to-day rather than that of the people of 
Old Testament times. The gospel is in no 
one place, but is the whole throbbing uni- 
verse. Mr. Potter. said that the success 
of the League of Nations rests on whether 
we shall be sympathetic with other people. 

Mr. James 0. Fagan of Waverley in- 
terested his audience as soon as he named 
his theme, “The Gospel According to 
Work.” He said that people fail to con- 
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sider the significance of work. His ad- 
dress began with the Creation and the 
story of the Garden of Eden and con- 
tended that labor was not introduced into 
the world as a curse. He said that nearly 
all‘of the noteworthy achievements of his- 
tory have come from the investigation 
of those things which were looked upon 
as “forbidden fruits.’ Unitarianism itself 
is a forbidden fruit. The value and im- 
portance of work was illustrated by the 
body,, whose every organ must work loy- 
ally and persistently or disease and death 
must result. Work in America is being 


humanized so that it is safer, healthier, © 


and more remunerative. The middle class, 
which has been the helper of labor, is 
liable to be now the greatest sufferer. We 
are not now in a class war of labor against 
capital, but of the organized worker 
against the field, for the organized worker 
proposes to run the earth. He is trying 
in an organized way to disorganize so- 
ciety. It is for the public to “stop, look, 
and listen.” The labor situation to-day 
in America is making a joke of democ- 
racy. Mr. Fagan attributed the cause 
largely to a lack of authority. The public 
must demand its rights. He believes there 
should be Federal control without Federal 
ownership and that there is need for 
leadership. It is important for America 
to realize that the industrial situation is 
as menacing as the war was. 

A talk gratifying to the souls of all 
Unitarians was given by Rey. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who discussed the subject, 
“The Unitarian Contribution to American 
Hymnody,” showing that the greatest con- 
tribution Unitarians have made to the 
religious life of this country has been the 
body of its hymnody. Mr. Foote com- 
mented on the large number of Unitarian 
hymns which may be found in new hymn- 
books of all denominations except those 
with more strict ecclesiastical views, and 
then took the groups of Unitarian hymn- 
writers who have appeared from time to 
time, with familiar representative hymns 
they have written. Beginning with the 
earlier ones like John Quincy Adams, 
whose eighteen or twenty hymns have 
passed out of public use, he spoke: of 
Henry Ware, Andrews Norton, Nathaniel 
Langdon Frothingham, with their correct 
verse of the eighteenth century, but their 
more advanced theology. With these he 
classed William Cullen Bryant. The next 
group included Dr. Furness with his beau- 
tiful morning and evening hymn, Frederick 
Henry Hedge, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Edmund Hamilton Sears—a rather obscure 
country minister who wrote the two won- 
derfully beautiful Christmas hymns, 
“Calm on the listening ear” and “It came 
upon the midnight clear.” These hymns, 
Mr. Foote said, are destined to endure. 
Another group was comprised of Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham, Samuel Longfellow, 
and Samuel Johnson, the latter two over- 
shadowing the first. Both Longfellow and 
Johnson did liberal and progressive work, 
and they, especially Longfellow, are in- 
creasingly popular to-day. Hdward Row- 
land Sill was also named, and the three 
men born in 1840—Dr. William Channing 
Gannett, who first wrote into a hymn the 


idea of evolution; John White Chadwick, 


and Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, whom he 
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pronounced the greatest living writer of 
hymns in English. Dr. Hosmer’s hymns, 
from which Mr. Foote quoted liberally, 
he said, are all of great beauty, with a 
strong mystical quality, and cast in verse 
very lovely and very tender. Time was 
too limited for the discussion of all the 
important hymn-writers, but Mr. Foote 
spoke of the new Unitarian hymnal and 
commended some of the newer hymns it 
contained, such as some of those by Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham and Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes. The fact that the 
stream of hymn-writing is still flowing 
vigorously was taken as an encouraging 
sign. Mr. Foote was urged at the close 
of his lecture to prepare in permanent 
book form the information contained in 
his address. 

A live Alliance conference presided over 
by Miss Lucy Lowell, with an evening 
address under Alliance auspices by Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of Louisville (soon to 
be of Cleveland), will be reported in the 
Shoals letter of the coming week. 

Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine of Canton gave 
a pleasing lecture-recital on Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, in which he showed an 
unusual appreciation of that young Negro 
poet. Two nature-talks by Rey. Manley 
B. Townsend of Nashua, N.H., on “Back 
to Nature” and “The Special Adaptation 
of Birds,” were especially appropriate for 
this outdoor atmosphere, and furnished 
an opportunity to use the lantern which 
is the property of the Shoals Association. 

Rey. Eugene R. Shippen was scheduled 
to speak on Saturday, but was unable 
to keep his engagement. His place on the 
programme was acceptably filled by Rey. 
George L. Hanscom of Worcester, who 
is in charge of the War Camp Community 
work which centres in Portsmouth, N.H. 
The story he told of the work he has 
done and the possibilities of its extension 
through a permanent community service 
made a deep impression. 

Candle-light services have closed each 
day, and in the morning a brief devotional 
service in the meeting-house has pre- 
ceded the lecture. Among those who have 
conducted the morning service was Mr. 
Alfred Bunker of Roxbury, who has at- 
tended Shoals meetings since 1903 with 
the exception of one year, when he at- 
tended the international meeting in Paris. 
Another service was in charge of Rabbi 
Max Raisin of Brooklyn, who has been a 
guest here for a few days. Dr. Raisin 
took for the subject of his brief address 
the bonds of sympathy between the Jews 
and Unitarian Christians. Among these 
bonds were: their attitude toward Jesus, 
to whom they are not opposed as a leader 
or teacher, but as a divinity to be wor- 
shipped; the courage to do away with 
convention, hoist a banner all their own, 
and proclaim their own message. He 
said that both Jews and Unitarians are 
harbingers of a new message of joy and 
happiness to the world; both see that 
the world is capable of improvement, with 
evolution going on in the moral as well 
as the physical world; both proclaim the 
doctrine that man is the child of heaven 
and not of the pit. Dr. Raisin spoke to 
the largest number who have gathered at 
the morning devotionals. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Song in the Heart 


True singers can never die; 
Their life is a voice of higher things, un- 
seen to the common eye. 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 


Sunday 


He hath put a new song in my mouth, 
even pilaise unto our God.—Ps. cal. 3. 


The best way to deliver a man from 
calamity is to put a song in his heart. 
There are some who sink under their 
calamity, and there are some who swim 
through it. I think you will find that 
the difference between these lies in the 
comparative amount of their previous 
cheer. The balance generally turns on 
the hearing or not hearing of yesterday’s 
song. They who have the song already 
in their heart pass over the Red Sea; 
they who have heard no previous music 


are submerged in the wave—George 
Matheson. 
Monday 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth— Matt. v. 5. 
My Sone 


God gave me a little song 
To sing upon the way; 
Rough may be the road and long, 
Dark may be the day; 
Yet a little bird can wing, 
Yet a little flower can spring, 
Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole world gay. 


—Laura E. Richards. 


Tuesday 


There are... many kinds of voices in 
the world, and none of them is without 
Signification—/ Cor. wiv. 10. 


THE VOICE THAT SInGs 


The voice that sings across the night 
Of long-forgotten days and things, 
Is there an ear to hear aright 
The voice that sings? 


It is'‘as when a curfew rings 
Melodious in the dying light, 
A sound that flies on pulsing wings, 
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And faded eyes that once were bright 
Brim over, as to life it brings 

The echo of a dead delight, 
The voice that sings. 


—Robert Murray. 
Wednesday 


The God of love and peace shall be with 
you.—2 Oor. witi. 11. * 


Let the peace of God rule in your heart. 
There is a peace that will enter there, if 
you do not thwart it: there is a spirit 
that will take possession of your soul, 
provided that you do not quench it.— 
Robertson. 


Thursday 
Lord, hear my voice—Ps. crra. 2. 


THRoucH THE NicutT 


I heard a bird flood all the night 

With strains of rapture and delight, 
The leaves leaned low to listen, and 
The sleepy trees could understand. 


Many the*birds—and folks by day, 

Sing when the golden world is gay; 

But, O my heart, the men of might, 

Who bravely sing through sorrow’s night! 
—Robert Loveman. 


Friday 


The righteous doth sing and rejoice.— 
Prov. vain. 6. 


THE SECRET 


O little bird, you sing 

As if all months were June; 
Pray tell me ere you go 

The secret of your tune. 


“T have no hidden word 

To tell, nor mystic art; 

I only know I sing 

The song within my heart!” 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Saturday 
I will sing unto the Lord as long as 
I live-—Ps. civ. 33. 


Did it ever occur to you that this whole 
universe of ours is set to music? Did it 


ever occur to you that all human life 


ultimates in harmony,—discords eyery- 
where, but finally the building up out of 
them of.the universal human symphony 
from the hands of the Infinite Composer? 
Why should not you and I out of the dis- 
cords of our own lives. bring to pass the 
harmony of a rhythmic character?— 
Frederic A. Hinckley. 


OU 
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The French Refugees 


An appeal for financial help which ts sorely 
needed and will be wisely spent 


MADAME LAURA JAYNE LOYSON 


I have just returned home from a visit 
to a few of the devastated villages of the 
Somme; and as the relief of the ruined 
families of my soldiers forms now, and 
is more and more bound to form, an im- 
portant part of my work, I wish to tell 
you about it. 

On leaving Paris I found myself at 
once surrounded at the station by refu- 
gees. I was too early for my train and 
sat in their midst for a couple of hours. 

My heart has always ached for refugees. 
They have something so humble and apol- 
ogetic in their demeanor. Alas! they 
have so often been unwelcome guests. So 
few people have really understood their 
distress, their utter bewilderment, their 
pain at having had to leave their homes, 
abandoning everything they owned and 
that made up their lives. They have been 
mostly so brave and uncomplaining, yet 
their. suffering has been intense, and it 
has always seemed to them that no one 
has ever really understood it, or sympa- 
thized as they should. “What would you 
have, Madame?” they say sadly. “No one 
can understand it who has not passed 
through it!’ 

Ever since the beginning of the war one 
has seen these sad droves fleeing before 
the enemy. Now I was seeing them in a 
new light—these brave souls were going 
home again. 

They have long since learned to wait 
for interminable hours at the station, sit- 
ting on their impossible parcels—all their 
riches: old baskets mended with string 
and wire, potato-bags bulging out on all 
sides with pots and pans, linen and shoes, 
their clothes, and their bed covers. They 
had come from distant regions of France 
and had already travelled one or more 
days. They sit silent yet longing for 
sympathy. At the least word their ap- 
parent apathy disappears and they quiver 
into life again, and taking possession of 
you they pour out their tale. It is all so 
vital to them that they can think of noth- 
ing else. One look of interest and they 
seem to clutch on you. So I soon found 
myself in the tender mercies of two dear 
old women. One was an old maid of 
seventy-seven who confided to me that she 
had seven skirts on her slim person, as 
it was easier to carry them that way! 
The other was an old grandmother of 
seventy-eight who had had eleven children 
and worked hard all her life—but a beau- 
tiful light came into her face every time 
she spoke of her past happiness. She 
was returning to a ruined village near Al- 
bert. With these two women, as with all 
refugees, it was the same tale,—evacu- 
ated once, twice, even three times ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of the battles, 
sent here and there, living in strange 
places, in discomfort and unhappiness, 
often among an astonished population 
quite overpowered by the inrush of this 
panting human herd over-running their 
small towns and far-away villages. 

And yet they testified that they had 
never lacked any of the necessities of life. 
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It made me think of the words of Christ, 
that man does not live by bread alone. 
He needs love even more,—does he not ?— 
to really live. 

After Amiens the train took me due 
west, and then the battlefield began— 
shell. holes, barbed-wire entanglements, 
trenches and dugouts, then graves. Some 
solitary ones, indicated by tiny crosses, 
nestled low along the line. Here and 
there whole new cemeteries had sprung 
up. 

As we passed by familiar districts the 
refugees would pop up and down from 
their seats: “O mon Dieu! Is that the 
village of X?”’ “My dear, see the house 
of Monsieur X!” “There is nothing left 
OrmiE” 

Yet there was now a glow of exultation 
on their faces as they felt they were near- 
ing home. At stations or on the train 
they would meet friends or acquaintances 
from neighboring villages, and would ask 
for news of each and all. “We are re- 
turning,’ they would exclaim  trium- 
phantly. A sort of joyousness would 
gain one after another—they were “going 
home,” though it be to ruins. Yes, they 
were returning! 

Now let me tell you something of the 
lives of these brave people who have gone 
home. To me they seem a new sort of 
pioneer, more intrepid by far than any 
pioneer of old setting out in a new coun- 
try, as of old in America. The task be- 
fore them is stupendous. It will take 
years and years of work to arrive at 
even an approximate result. Yet they 
undertake that task resolutely. 

Their houses are in ruins. The country 
about them is still the uptorn battlefield 
I have described, with its dugouts, its 
trenches, its munitions lying loose, its 
graves. Guns and bayonets still lie just 
as they fell from some soldier’s hand, and 
spades and pickaxes, too rusty now for 
use. All the disorder, all the destruction, 
all the wanton waste of war! The trees 
stand out against the sky mere carbon- 
ized skeletons. No imagination can pic- 
ture such utter ruin and desolation. It 
does not look like our planet. 

Then graves—graves at every turn, of 
soldiers of every nationality: French, Eng- 
lish, German, all reconciled in death. The 
tiny crosses sometimes give a name, some- 
times record that some unknown soldier 
lies there. The munitions lying about, 
shells of all dimensions, hand-grenades, 
and fuses make every step across country 
dangerous. Every day accidents occur. 
It is impossible to imagine the formidable 
work of levelling once more the soil and 
getting it fit to be ploughed. Of the thir- 
teen villages I saw, few have any houses 
left standing. None are intact. 

If a mere shelter remains, the owners 
are allowed back. Sometimes it is a 
cellar, sometimes one or two rooms with 
floor uptorn. No windows, of course, are 
to be found, but there are plentiful holes 
and cracks in the walls, through which 
the wind and rain enter pitilessly. These 
they patch up with much ingenuity. 
Oiled paper takes the place of glass. The 
holes are stopped up with anything that 
comes to hand. They start clearing up 
their gardens, full of débris of the ruined 
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houses. Sometimes they find new and 
sacred owners of the soil that cannot be 
dislodged: soldiers that have been buried 
there. 
make the upturning of the soil very dan- 


gerous, and they must work very cau- 


tiously. Then the ruined houses often 

collapse totally all of a sudden, consti- 

tuting another danger. . 
Not a stick of furniture remained in 


these houses, so when the inhabitants first © 
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Unexploded shells, as I have said, - 


go back they sleep on the ground. Later 


they make beds out of old boards with 
wire drawn ‘across, and contrive most in- 
geniously to arrange a home. But their 
destitution is pitiful. Could greater love 


of home exist than is shown by these poor ~ 


souls? They cling to the very spot of 
earth, as though some deep, invisible roots 
held them there, where they were born, 
and lived, and suffered. They feel they 
can be happy nowhere else. These are 
the ones who have borne the brunt of the 
war. Should we not help them all we can 
just to get them started again? 

The utmost that we can do for them is 
as nothing compared to what they have 
lost. Let us at least help some of them 
to get to work once more. The French 
Government does all it can, but France 
is poor now, ‘financially ruined by this 
war. 

Indemnities will be given later on, but 
they cannot possibly be sufficient. (“And 
who will give them back their tears!” 
as Saint Elizabeth of Hungary put it.) 
Just try to figure up the cost of the con- 
tents of even a simple home. And now 
the price of everything has increased ten- 
fold; moreover, everything now manufac- 
tured is of very inferior quality in spite 
of exorbitant prices. There is a _ short- 
age of working hands, so that labor can 
now demand any price. 

What I would like you to understand 
is\ the magnitude of the task, and the 
difficulties of its execution. Facing it, 
it is hard not to allow a hopeless despair 
to seize one. The only remedy is to set 
resolutely to work, and do simpiy and 
steadfastly all one can. Doing merely 
this will be a blessing and a help to 
many. My ambition is to succor at least 
my own former convalescents (that have 
now reached the number of fourteen hun- 
dred), and their families. 
how much new courage a little help wiil 
bring them, such as supplying a little 
clothing, some linen or shoes, household 
utensils, or garden _ tools. Vegetable 
seeds I give out extensively just now, and 
these are received with enthusiasm. 

In the village of one of my soldiers, a 
prisoner back from Germany, cooking 
utensils are so scarce that one pot or 


It is wonderful | 


pan has to serve five or six families. One | 


family cooks the meal hastily, and passes 
the pan on to the next. “Ah, Madame,” 
explained one poor fellow, “if you knew 
what patience it takes when the hunger 
is so great!” 
One of my soldiers, a widower, whom I 


visited at his ruined farm at Proyart, is 


living in his cellar with his little twelve- 


year-old son. The child (left with some | 
aged parent, since dead, while his father — 


was fighting) was evacuated last spring . 
at the time of the great German drive 


ite 


“wounding many. 
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Tue WaysIpeE PUuLPIT 


The cynic poisons 
his own mind. 
The antidote for 
cynicism 
is sympathy. 


‘and the battle of the Somme. The child 
fled with the rest of the pitiful herd— 
German planes flying low fired with ma- 
chine-guns on the refugees, killing and 
In their haste all par- 
cels had to be left by the roadside. -The 
child, however, escaped and reached Paris 
safely. The father was on leave in my 
home, so we took the boy in also. Then, 
as Paris was being shelled at the time, 
when the father returned to the front 
I put the little fellow out in safety in 
the country, so we were already friends. 
The poor souls could not believe their eyes 
‘when they saw me standing in the midst 
of their ruins. They just beamed on me. 

He had left his home a well-to-do man, 
with cattle, horses, field implements, 
everything that belongs to a prosperous 
~farm. Now he is living in his cellar—a 
deep and dark and damp place, where no 
- fire can be made. They have built up— 
“invented,” I feel almost tempted to say— 
a bed. But they hope gradually to patch 
up two of the rooms of the farmhouse that 
can be made habitable, and move up 
there. But for that the father needs a 
man to help him,—for the child is still 
too young to do much,—and some mate- 


-yials such as plaster, tar-paper, nails, ete. 


I am helping him to get these things, for 
he must hasten, as the time to plant and 
sow is now here. 

The remembrance of a tiny green-faced 
baby of seven months, about the size of 
a normal baby of three months, haunts 
me; It was being fed on bread and tap- 
ioca, milk was so scarce. Condensed milk 
will save many infants’ lives. 

One pathetic couple of pioneers I know 
is that of a poor old man with his blind 
boy of sixteen. They were among the 
first to return to their home. As I talked 
to the father, the boy hungrily devoured 


'a big stick of chocolate I had given 


him. His sightless eyes were turned 
on me as I held his beautiful slender hand 
in mine. I questioned the father. And 
what can the boy do to help you? “Oh, 
not much, my lady. All he knows is to 
push. If I say to him ‘push,’ he pushes. 
But I cannot give him anything to carry, 
for he is so nervous, he drops everything!” 
Then a woman, with husband and 
her eldest son both soldiers, had her last 
baby born in a cellar while she was 
flying before the Germans. “She was 
pressed by her friends to hasten, but her 
hour had come, and she could no longer 
_advance. Some .woman, before whose 
house she passed, opened the door to 


her and hid her mercifully in her cellar, 


while the rest of her family had to press 
on and abandon her. . 
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“Ah, Madame,” she would say, “I cried 
night and day for three weeks! And the 
Boches came and looked at me through 
the vent-hole. I cowered against the wall 
with my little one, and I believed each 
time that they would kill me—for they 
had told us the Boches killed women and 
little children !” 

Now soldier father and sick soldier son 
are both home again, patching up the 
house. The little cellar-born boy is strong 
and well, but the mother is exhausted by 
all her suffering, and much must be done 
to build up her health, if she ever finds 
health again. 

May I be allowed to conclude with a 
ease that I think will appeal to all your 
hearts? It is that of a little fellow of 
ten, who picked up some three years ago 
in the fields near Hazebrouck a small 
shining article that he thought was a 
whistle. His parents told me that this 
had been dropped, as other similar ob- 
jects, from enemy aéroplanes. The 
children of the neighborhood had picked 
them up, thinking that they were toys, 
and many accidents occurred. This child 
was very seriously wounded in the chest 
and face. One eye was torn out, and his 
left hand so badly mangled that it had 
to be amputated immediately. Inflamma- 
tion in his eye-socket has necessitated sey- 
eral operations to save the other eye. 
After every operation the little chap 
would confide to his father, “You know, 
papa, I can’t see yet”; and no one has 
ever had the courage to destroy the child’s 
hope that some day his sight will return. 
We have just supplied him with a good 
apparatus, hand and hook, and every con- 
trivance, so that he can learn to work 
and be independent. He is now very 
happy in the thought that he will hence- 
forth be able to help his mother, who is 
very poor. 

These are merely a few snap-shots of 
the huge vision of desolation. I wonder 
if you in America, so many thousand 
miles away, can realize what a tremendous 
disaster it all is, for people here in 
France only a few miles away can hardly 
do so. If I appeal to you again in be- 
half of these poor souls, it is because of 
your faithfulness through all these years 
to my brave soldiers. Their families, no 
less deserving, are now lying heavily on 
my heart, for I have seen with my own 
eyes what it all is, and can speak know- 
ingly. The war is not over for them, as it 
is for us. A new, stern warfare against 
material difficulties has begun, dull, color- 
less, exciting little pity. It was relatively 
easy to give, even to the point of positive 
sacrifice, during the war, when all the 
Allies were supported by the dramatic in- 
terest of the fight. Now we fall back 
among the ruins, and to build up the coun- 
try again will require as much energy 
and word as it took to win the war. 
These people must face years of hardship 
and sacrifice, and they do with superb 
spirit; but there is no excitement about 
it now—no glowing colors. 

Shall we not keep on helping all we can, 
and thus prove to them, as to our own 
selves, that “charity never faileth’? 

Norn.—Money for Madame Loyson’s work 


may be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, treas- 
urer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.—EDIToR. 
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Marriages 


At St. Thomas’s Church, New York City, Wednesday, 
July 2, ror9, Theodore Stanwood Kenyon and Martha 
Louise Tipton, 
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Unitarian General Conference 
Baltimore, Md., October 14-18, 1919 
FOREWORD 


This city is chosen in recognition of 
the centennial of Channing’s “Baltimore 
Sermon,” which in 1819 defined Unitarian 
Christianity. 

The programme will deal with the solu- 
tion of the problems of faith, and swith 
concrete methods of church work in the 
new age which is now beginning. The 
past speaks its word of immortal faith, 
and bids us go forward to new duties. 

The Council of the Conference aims to 
make this the greatest Unitarian Confer- 
ence ever held. Among the speakers al- 
ready promised are ex-President William 
H. Taft, Rev. Henry Gow of London, Eng- 
‘land, Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
Boston, and Dean William Wallace Fenn 
of Harvard. 

An extra session will be held at Charles- 
ton, 8.C., October 19-21, 1919, where a 
Unitarian church was organized in 1817. 


DECIDE QUICKLY 


All delegates and all other people in- 
tending to go to the Conference should 
write without delay to the transportation 
agents of the Conference. Special rates 
on the railroads will depend on the num- 
bers who apply. A special train will run 
from Boston to Baltimore. Special ar- 
rangements may be made from. other 
points. Decide as soon as you can about 
the extra trip from Baltimore to Charles- 
ton. All hotel arrangements in Baltimore 
and Charleston and all special transporta- 
tion arrangements are in the hands of 
_ the transportation agents of the Gonfer- 
ence, Thos. Cook & Son, 336 Washington 
. Street, Boston, Mass.; 245 Broadway, 561 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 225 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia; 117 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; 515 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles; 58 Post 
Street, San Francisco; 530 St. Catherine 
Street, West, Montreal; 65 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 


Dairy ITINERARY 


Monday, October 13. Leave Boston 
from South Station about 9 a.m. as sec- 
ond section of Colonial Express, via the 
famous Hell Gate Bridge route by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
Pennsylvania Railroads. Through parlor 
car, lunch and dinner in the dining-car 
included. Arrive Baltimore about 7.30 
P.M., and transfer to hotel. Room reser- 
vations at the following hotels will be 
made: Hotel Belvedere, Hotel Rennert, 
The Emerson, The Strafford, The Alta- 
mont, and Mt. Holly Inn. (Walbrook) 
Hotel Belvedere is used as headquarters 
only. Double rooms are included. Rooms 
with bath are additional; no meals are 
included during stay in Baltimore. 

Tuesday, October 14. Ministers’ Con- 
ferences. 8.15 p.m., service in the Uni- 
tarian church. 

Wednesday, October 15. Sessions morn- 
ing: and evening. 1 P.M., luncheons for 
Alliances, Laymen’s League, and Minis- 
ters. 4 P.u., general reception in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Belvedere, 
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Thursday, October 16. Sessions morn- 
ing and evening. Afternoon trolley-trip 
can be made to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

Friday, October 17. Sessions morning 
and evening. The afternoon can well be 
spent in Druid Hill Park. 

Saturday, October 18. Leave Balti- 
more about 9.15 A.M. as second section 
Colonial Express. Parlor car, lunch and 
dinner in diner included. Arrive Boston 
8.15 P.M. 

Fare, $48, including first-class transpor- 
tation from Boston to Baltimore and re- 
turn; parlor car, lunch and dinner going 
and returning on the train; transfer of 
passenger and hand baggage to and from 
hotel (trunks extra) ; room for five nights 
at hotel in Baltimore, based on $2.50 per 
night. Should accommodations at a less 
or higher rate be obtained, the difference 
will be adjusted. 

Five dollars ($5) registration fee per 
person required as deposit at time of 
booking, which can be withdrawn up to 
one month of departure, when the balance 
of the booking must be paid. Reserya- 
tions will be considered made only on re- 
ceipt of deposits. The rate of forty-eight 
dollars ($48) is dependent on two hun- 
dred and fifty (250) delegates attending 
the Conference. Should there not be this 
number, the rate will be increased nine 
dollars ($9). 

Delegates from all parts of the United 
States have been granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third for the round trip to the 
Conference, provided there are two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates attending the 
Congress, but in order to receive this re- 
duction for the return journey they must 
obtain a certificate on purchasing their 
outward ticket to Baltimore. 


CHARLESTON, 8.C., EXTENSION 

Saturday, October 18. Leave Baltimore 
at 2 P.M. from Pennsylvania Station via 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Atlantic 
Coast Line. Pullman _half-section‘ in- 
cluded. 

Sunday, October 19, Arrive Charleston, 
S.C., about 7.15 a.m. Transfer to hotel. 
Reservations have been made at the fol- 
lowing hotels: The Charleston, St. Johns, 
Tinrod Inn, Calhoun Manor, and Villa 
Margherite. Room only reserved during 
stay at $2.50 per night; any difference 
either way will be adjusted. Meals extra. 
Services in Unitarian church, 9.30 and 
10.30 a.m. and 8 p.u. 

Monday, October 20, Sessions with 
Southern Unitarian Conference, 9.30 A.m., 
3.30 and 8.15 p.m. 

Tuesday, October 21. 
A.M. and 8.15 p.m. 


Sessions at 9.30 
Afternoon trip to Fort 
Sumter in Charleston Harbor. Leave 
Charleston, 11.10 p.m. Half-section in 
Pullman ‘sleeping-car included. 
Wednesday, October 29, Breakfast and 


lunch included in dining-car. Arrive 
Washington 3.30 p.x. Leave Washington 
by Federal Express, 7 p.m. Pullman 


half-section included. 
Thursday, October 23. 
8.50 A.M. 
Fare, $60 additional, including | first- 
class transportation from Baltimore to 
Charleston and return; Pullman half- 


Arrive Boston, 
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section going and returning; room at hotel 
during stay in Charleston; no meals, 
This fare can be considerably reduced by 
the granting of a special rate by the rail- 
roads, provided two ‘hundred and fifty 
(250) delegates take the Charleston Ex- 
tension, so that it is imperative that dele- 
gates make this decision at the time of 
registration. Delegates from other sec- 
tions will please write to Thos. Cook & 
Son, 3836 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., for fares and reservations. 


NOTICE 


The fare charged for membership in 
the tour shown in this programme pro- 
vides for hotel accommodation for the 
time stated in the itinerary only. Should 
there be any detention owing to changes 
in train service, delays, or any other 
cause, passengers will have to pay their 
own hotel expenses for the extra time 
involved. 

Thos. Cook & Son give notice that all 
tickets and coupons sold by them for con- 
veyance ‘by rail, steamboat, boat, coach, 
carriage, diligence, motor-car, aircraft, or 
other means of conveyance, or for hotel 
accommodation, are issued by them upon 
express condition that they shall not be 
liable for any injury, damage, loss, acci- 
dent, delay, or irregularity which may be 
occasioned either by reason of any defect 
in any vehicle or through the acts or de- 
fault of any company or person engaged 
in carrying out the purposes for which 
the tickets or coupons are respectively is- 
sued or otherwise in connection there- 
with. 

Baggage is at “owner’s risk” through- 
out the journeys unless insured. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., min- 
ister of All Souls Church, New York) Nie 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 
o'clock, Sunday, July 27, at the: First 
Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. 


The Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., announces as 
its summer preachers the following: July 
27 and August 3, Rey. Edward F. Hay- 
ward, Chicopee, Mass.; August 10, Rey. 
John M. Wilson, Lexington, Mass.; Au- 
gust 17, Rev. Hilary Bygraye, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; August 24, Rey. Nelson J. Springer, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; August 31, Rey. Frank 
B. Crandall, Ayer, Mass. 


/ 


Parish News Letters 


Lincotn, Mass.—The Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society: Services were com- 
menced June 22, when Rey. Palfrey Per- 
kins preached. He conducted the service 
again the following Sunday in the after- 
noon. Beginning in July, the hour of ser- 
vice was changed to 11 a.m. Rey. Robert 
S. Loring preached two Sundays. July 
20, Rey. Julius 8S. Krolfifer, recently from 
the school for ministers at Tarrytown, 
N.Y., took charge of the parish, and will 
continue through the summer, 
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_ Congregationalists, 


of Worcester (the Second Parish). 


. valescent home were invited. 


’ by two of the senior classes, 
- Gially noteworthy. 


is, there is liberty.” 


pee, 
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lyon Looks Forward 


Lynn, Mass.—The Unitarian Church: 
The church year ended on June 22, at 


which time Mr. Savage preached his last 


sermon as minister of this church. Dur- 
ing the summer the Universalists, the 
and the Unitarians 
will hold union services in the Unitarian 
Church. It was with great regret that Mr. 
Savage’s resignation was received, but 
since the Worcester church offers a larger 
field for the service of the Unitarian 
cause, to which he is so devoted, the Lynn 


- church can but accept it and wish him the 


fullest success in his new work. He will 
be minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Dur- 
ing the past three years in this church 
a greater spirit of unity has been devel- 
oped, and all the organizations have 
grown in numbers and strength. The 
name of the church has been changed from 


' the Second Congregational Society to the 


Unitarian Church; the pledge system has 


- been added’ to the pew and seat rental 


system, and altogether the life of the 
church has been renewed and vitalized. 
It is for the church now to proye the suc- 
cess of Mr. Savage’s work by going for- 
ward in the path of progress he hag 
pointed out, being loyal to that religion 
of the free’spirit which, as he has often 


‘said, finds its outward expression in our 


Unitarian church. 


Young People in Needham 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield: The Ladies’ 
Aid Alliance has held several social eyven- 
ings, to which soldiers from the con- 
The second 
Sunday in June was Children’s Day, and 
the little ones were out in large numbers. 
The singing by a class of boys about 
twelve years old, and a musical and re- 
sponsive service, “God of the Open Air,” 
were espe- 
The christening of 
five children, and the presentation of 
Bibles to those seven years of age, in 
recognition of baptism in infancy, were 
features of the service, also the distribu- 
tion of blooming Berg to all the chil- 
‘dren present. 

. Peace Sunday was observed by the sing- 
ing of national and peace hymns, a solo, 


' “He maketh wars to cease,” and a sermon 


from the text, “Where the spirit of Christ 
The flowers were 
red, white, and blue. In the Sunday- 
school, also, the minister gaye a short 
talk in reference to the peace treaty, and 


the salute to the flag was given by all, 


one of the Boy Scouts and one of the 


_ Girl Scouts standing upon the platform 
as leaders. 


The Union picnic, composed 
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of four of the Sunday-schools in town, 
was held last week. The Harris Young 
People’s Religious Union in order to com- 
plete before vacation the amount of their 
donation to the national body gaye an 
entertainment in the form of “The 
Deestrick School.” The Isles of Shoals 
meetings will be attended by six or more 
from this church. 
his son at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
at Chautauqua on the way. 


Summer Activities at Newport 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rey. William Safford Jones: The 
minister’s sermon on “The Power of an 
Endless Life,’ preached at the Julia 
Ward Howe Centenary service, has been 
printed. The Ladies’ Sewing Society are 
meeting on Tuesday afternoons in July, at 
two o’clock. Business on the third Tues- 
day, at three o’clock. Annual summer 
sale on Wednesday, August 6. Luncheon 
will be served. Food as well as useful 
and faney articles will be for sale. The 
Charles T. Brooks Chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League has organized 
with the following officers: president, Mr. 
Frederick W. Johnstone; vice-presidents, 
Mr. Herbert W. Lull and Mr. Leander. K. 


Carr; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Gustavus 
Stimpson. Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field 
Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League, gave us an inspiring talk re- 
cently. Miss Packard, Field Secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, 
aroused great enthusiasm at our Guild 
Rally. After more than twelve years of 
devoted service, Mr. Victor Baxter has 
resigned as organist and choirmaster, and 
his resignation has been accepted with 
keen regret. Miss Chase retires from the 
choir with the church’s deep appreciation 
of her work. The Young People’s Choir, 
which has been so faithful the past year, 
has been given a vacation by the trustees. 
Channing Church has been fortunate to 
secure for the summer the services of Mr. 
Frank Bozyan of Yale University as or- 
ganist and of Mr. Augustus Hazard Swan 
as soloist. The minister lectured on 
Channing at the Isles of Shoals on Tues- 
day, July 15, and will preach at Bar Har- 
bor on Sunday, August 17. The pulpit 
will be supplied that Sunday by Rey. Har- 
old Greene Arnold, minister of the First 
Parish in West Roxbury, Boston. August 
10 will be Hospital Sunday. 


Personals 


Dr. William I. Lawrance has returned 
from his trip to the Near Past. 


Rey. Sydney B. Snow recently returned 
from Europe upon the transport Great 


Northern. 


The minister will. visit | 
stopping | 
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Rey, Chester A. Drummond has re- 
turned from Y. M. C. A. service in France 
and is now at Manomet, Cape Cod. 


Rey. Clarence Reed, formerly of Palo 
Alto, has accepted a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oakland, Calif., left 
vacant by the resignation of Rey. William 
Day Simonds. 


Dr. Dieffenbach, the Editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, is at present in Lon- 
don, and expects to sail from Falmouth 
within a few days. He reports having 
met Rey. Howard Williams several times 
and Rev. W. B. Geoghegan of New 
Bedford. 


The summer appointments of Rey. Louis 
©. Cornish, according to the Christian 
Life, are as follows: “June 22, Bolton 
(Bank-street) ; June 29, morning, Notting- 
ham (High Pavement); evening, Mans- 
field; July 6, Norwich; July 18, Swansea; 
July 20, Belfast (First Church) ; July 27, 
Downpatrick; August 3 and 10, Liverpool 
(Ullet-road) ; August 17, 24, and 31,. ar- 
rangements will be made; September 7, 
Neweastle; September 14 and 21, Scot- 
land. In connection with these Sunday 
engagements week-day visits will be made 
to several places.” 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of 
Unitarian Association :— 


the American 


Already acknowledged............... Fer ene 
June 3. Soc iety in Winchester, ake 5.00 
3. Society in Berkeley, Calif. . 100.00 
7. Society in Ithaca, N.Y...... 14.45 
9. C. C. Champlin, Essex, Conn. 5.00 
11, Miss Eliza A. Freeborn, Red- 
ns! Ti OLDE Seep ae pees 5.00 
11. Society in San José, Calif... 25.00 
12. Society in Angora, Minn..... 5.00 
13. Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, MERSRES Reet a aeks ae ore 25.00 
14. First Congregational Soe ade 
New Bedford, Mass.. 10.74 
16. Society in Bureka, Calif.. 5.00 
19. Miss Mindora Kennedy, Rox- 
wry Masse aes sil attene ve 1.00 
20. Mrs. B. A. Britton, Newport, 
DN CELu gees ue te atarere doe of ot .otebers 2.00 
21. Mrs. Harvey Wheeler, Con- 
cord, Mass., to create a life 
MeMberSHIP.(6,. .0 220 saves 50.00 
23. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 25.00 
25. Associate Members.......... 15.00 


RECEIVED. THROUGH THE. UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


June 7. Christ Church, Dorchester, 
DURA omen hh ehatt sac rate vee 2.00 

13. First Church Sunday School, 
fprnleinse Mags. aiveys oa l cal mise 5.00 
18. Society in Petersham, Mass, . 8.40 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


June 7. Sunday School, Shelbyville, 
ELT sers teas taahetehetetralsbliiue t's ieidm 6 3.00 

7. Sunday School, Adams Memo- 
rial Chureh, Dunkirk, N.Y. 3.00 
25. Sunday School, Concord, N.H. 18.00 
30. Society in Concord, N.H..... 13.31 
$1,621.50 


Henry M. Witiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 


| AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


There, little brewery, don’t you cry; 
you'll grind sausages by and by.—Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. 


Pvt. Hale (coming from mess): “You 
ought to see all the cake that was thrown 
away to-night.” Pvt. Hearty: “G’wan, 
that was a razor blade.”—Judge. 


Golfer: “Aren’t you aware that it is 
very dangerous to allow a child to run 
about the links alone?’ Maid: “’S all 
right, sir—the poor little feller’s stone 
deaf.’—London Blighty. 


A parent who evidently disapproved of 
corporal punishment wrote the teacher: 
“Dear Miss: Don’t hit our Johnnie. We 
never do it at home except in self- 
defence.’—Sacred Heart Review. 


The Boss: “Mr. Bjonson, if you can’t 
keep up with your work better, we shall 
have to look for another man.” Bjon- 
son: “I’m glad to hear that. I’ve been 
thinking all along that I was doing 
enough work for  two.’—Indianapolis 
Press. 


A Frenchman learning English said to 
his tutor: “English is a queer language. 
What does this sentence mean: ‘Should 
Mr. Noble, who sits for this constituency, 
consent to stand again and run he will 
in all probability have a walkover’ ?”— 
Hechange. : 

The street-car conductor examined the 
transfer thoughtfully and said meekly, 
“This here transfer expired an hour ago, 
lady.” The lady, digging into her purse 
after a coin, replied, “No wonder, with 
not a single ventilator open in the whole 
car !’’—Haxchange. 


“Do you find poultry-keeping pays?” 
“Well, no; I can’t say that it pays me, but 
I think that it pays my boy Jim.” ‘How’s 
that?’ ‘Well, you see, I bought him the 
fowls. I have to pay for their keep and 
buy the eggs from him, and he eats, them.” 
—Illustrated Bits. 


asked the Modern Child as 
she was being put to bed, “what are 
prayers?’ “Prayers, darling, are little 
messages to God.” The Modern Child 
grew thoughtful. “Oh, I see,” she said 
at last, “and we wait till bedtime to send 
them so as to get the night rate.’”—New 
York Evening Post. 


“Mother,” 


Heydon, the six-year-old son of Heydon 
W. Buchanan, accompanied his mother to 
the office of Dr. (Capt.) S. O. Leak, re- 
cently discharged from military service. 
Observing the doctor re-enter his private 
office after giving counsel, the boy in- 
quired: “Mother, why do you call him 
‘captain’? Don’t you see, it says ‘private’ 
on the door ?’—IJndianapolis News. 


A minister living in ‘‘a country district’ 
of the Hawaiian Islands had great diffi- 
culty in making his parishioners feel they 
were properly married until he devised 
the following service: To the man: “You 
savvy this woman?” “Yes.” “You likee?”’ 


“Yes.” “By and by you no kick out?” 
“No.” To the woman: “You savvy this 
mani?” "Yes,.2 “You likes?) yess mos 
and by you no kick out?” “No.” “Pau 
(done). Let us pray.”’—San Francisco 


Chronicle. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 

individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. , 54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service at 9.30. Rev. W. F. Greenman will 
preach. Church closed August ro to 31. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’ 5 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, July 27, Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. Service at 11 A.M. Union service held 
in this church and conducted by Eliot Congregational So- 
ciety. Rev. Paul Griswold Macey will preach. 


Rev. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 


nation in the spirit which won the victory at . 


Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. SourawortH, D.D., LL.D., President 


The MacDuffie Schaslican Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 3 Acres for Sports 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, AB. | 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


